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I" one will read old bee books he 
will be impressed in many ways, 
and not the least of these will be 
the matter of apiary increase. In 
those old days when queen-rearing 
was scarcely dreamed of there were 
few new colonies except through 
natural swarming. Bee prosperity in 
those days was largely measured by 
the amount of swarming. A few bold 
spirits did indeed recognize that one 
could not obtain the highest results 
with bees when the business was 
conducted along those age-old lines. 
Divisional hives were at a certain 
period much in vogue. 

By means of these divisional hives, 
up-to-date beekeepers got partially 
away from the need of natural 
swarming. They to a certain extent 
increased their apiaries at will. But 
at the best they were terribly handi- 
capped by their inability to control 
the queen supply. Many a divided 
colony caused loss rather than gain 
through a queen failure. One divi- 
sion might be left with neither queen 
nor means of rearing one. The dif- 
ficulty of looking into the cells be- 
cause of fixed combs made the mat- 
ter of dividing a colony into two 
rather hazardous. 

The coming of the free comb 
brought great strides in artificial 
colony making. More and more bee- 
keepers came to realize the possi- 
bility of doing away with the uncer- 
tainty of natural swarming and 
thereby getting a larger control over 
their bees. I became a_ beekeeper 
at just about this epoch in beekeep- 
ing. It was forty or fifty years ago 
that various methods of dividing 
colones began to be written up in 
the bee papers. Being of an experi- 
mental turn of mind, I probably tried 
every method suggested, and being 
also of an inventive turn of mind, I 
tried many others. 

1 will not in this article treat of 
any of the various well-known meth- 
ods; rather will I speak of a few 
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Artificial Colonies 


By Allen Latham 


unusual and interesting methods de- pretty uniform success had the sea- 
veloped by myself. son been propitious and had I for 

Among other methods, I have my part been more’ experienced. 
sought to find how few bees can be Many cold rains bothered and other 
used to build up a colony in one’ mishaps set in to hinder success. A 
season. One of my hopes is to carry dearth of nectar started my home 
out the following experiment: In yard to searching far and wide. The 
the dandelion season go about gath- weak colonies were discovered and 
ering bees from the blossoms and robbing got a fine start. Nearly 
cage them in a dark room, giving’ thirty of them were wiped out. Some 
them a queen. After a few days of the remaining had to be 
put these bees into a hive and see helped out some. 
if one can thus come into the pos- Eventually I started a new outyard 
session of a colony of bees. I ac- With twenty colonies surviving from 
tually tried this experiment in part the original fifty. Were I to try 
when only eight years of age. I again I feel confident that I could 
failed. come close to the fifty final. 

A few years ago I sought to find Using the baby nuclei in my queen 
out if two hundred young bees could, matings, and restocking each with 
if given a queen, develop into a_ fresh bees for each queen, I have 
colony. By the time the brood was’ every day or so the old bees from 
mature so many of the bees were’ some fifty of these mating boxes. 
gone, the few remaining deserted What is to be done with these bees? 
with the queen. I know that one Sometimes they are dumped in front 
can, with five hundred bees, easily of a weak colony; sometimes they 
in a favorable season develop a nice are given back to the cell-building 
little colony. colony, but more often they are given 

Many an amateur beekeeper has a queen and a new colony is started. 
brought ruin into his apiary by carry- Many of the colonies thus made 
ing this division craze to the extent from mating boxes go on and become 
that fall finds him with only a great successful colonies, but many fail. 
number of colonies too weak to win- The age ratio of the bees is not good; 
ter well. Yet, how many the bees are all over ten days of age. 
can a skillful operator make in one It is easy to introduce a queen to 
season from one colony? I bees under ten days of age, and al- 
tried this out with partial success. most as easy to introduce one to bees 

A powerful colony was selected in over thirty days of age. The bees 
early May and made to build some from eleven to twenty-nine days old 
fifty queen-cells. When the cells are the hardest to introduce queens 
were ripe the brood was all taken to. Queens in these colonies, made 
and cut into fifty equal portions. up mostly of bees about fifteen to 
From a comb a section was cut near twenty-five days of age, frequently 
the top bar and a piece of brood in- turn up missing after a few days. 
serted. This comb was placed in a Several years ago, while in the 
hive with other combs. Fifty hives teaching business, I was of course 
were thus prepared. Then all the troubled by losing swarms during 
bees of the given by school hours. Seeking a remedy, I 
cupfuls to these fifty hives. The took up shaken swarms as a solution 
fifty little colonies were then taken to my problem. I departed probably 
after a day or so, to a lot half a from the beaten path of making 
mile from home and set out. shaken swarms. Finding a colony 

I think that I should have had getting the swarm fever, I would set 
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Latham combs of colony formed in October of bees taken from extracting bodies. 
aside its hive and place over the _ I do not care for over six or seven 
stand an inviting branch suspended pounds of bees for winter’ I find 
from a tripod. This leafy branch that colonies having eight or nine 
was allowed to touch the ground. pounds consume more honey and 
Then most of the bees and the queen come on too fast in spring for this 


were shaken out by this branch and 
the old hive set on a new stand and 
given a caged queen or a ripe cell. 

The bees shaken would at first be 
very uneasy, but after an hour or 
so would cluster like a _ natural 
swarm. After three or four hours 
they could be hived anywhere and 
would conduct themselves after the 
manner of bees swarming naturally. 

Possessing at this time more colo- 
nies than I can easily care for, I 
seek to check increase, but in the 
fall of the year I find that there are 
nearly always a few colonies which 
through oversight are not fit to win- 
ter. One may have a drone layer. 
Another may be queenless and con- 
sist only of old bees. It is wise to 
close the entrances of such colonies 
and shake the bees off the combs 
out upon the grass. They will perish 
anyway, and it is not profitable to 
have them first eat up several pounds 
of honey before dying. The stands 
thus deprived of living colonies must 
be restocked. Of late years I have 
hit upon a happy method of keeping 
up my apiarian counts. 

My extracting yards are run on 
the two-story plan, and late in sum- 
mer each colony needing it is left 
with one extracting body to catch 
the fall honey. In early October 
these bodies are brought home. It 
is a bother to make extra trips to 
rid the bodies of bees, and since most 
of those colonies have too many bees 
anyway the bodies are brought home 
with whatever bees are in them. At 
times, if I find that an unduly large 
proportion of bees appear to be in 
a body, I shake out some of them 
before placing the body on the car. 
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particular locality. 

Upon arrival home the bodies are, 
by various methods which I will not 
describe, deprived of the bees. Bring- 
ing in thus some three’ hundred 
bodies, I get a bushel or two of bees 
each October. Any weak colonies in 
the home yard are helped out with 
a quart or so of these bees. What 
remain are made into new colonies. 

Some three years ago I had nine- 
teen pounds or so of bees left after 
distributing what I needed. I pre- 
pared two hives with sheets of foun- 
dation. I painted this foundation 
with wax to help the bees. Each hive 
was given about nine pounds of bees 
with a caged queen. Each was fed 
all the syrup, five to three mixture, 
that it would take. In about one 
week the frames were full of beauti- 
ful white comb, largely filled and 
sealed. The two colonies the next 
spring were taken to outyards where 
empty stands called for them. 

I set out the combs, after a week 
or so, one warm day in October and 
took a picture of the result. Ten 
days or so earlier these combs were 
only foundation. 

I do not recommend these various 
stunts to beginners. I do them largely 
for the fun of it. The beekeeper who 
keeps his nose on the grindstone all 
the time does not get all the pleasure 
possible with his bees. Experiment 
when you can afford to do so. 

(This is a very interesting article 
from our active correspondent Mr. 
Latham, but we think the advice he 
gives in the last paragraph is very 
good. Like him, we urge beginners 
not to try any of the stunts he men- 
tions.—Editor. ) 





Bees Can Remember the 
Dinner Hour 


Prof. Dr. Karl v. Frisch, the wel] 
known authority on the memory and 
“recruiting dances” of bees, has re- 
cently done some work on their sense 
of time. He fed the bees daily he- 
tween 1 and 3 o’clock and found that 
they had a distinct memory of their 
meal time, arriving at the feeding 
place from half-past twelve onwards, 
even when there was no syrup pro- 
vided. By ingeniously devised ex- 
periments he showed that they did 
not merely notice the position of the 
sun, or feel the variations of atmos. 
pheric electricity, which might have 
been thought to be responsible for 
their apparent recognition of the 
hour; so that it appears that bees 
have a real power of remembering 
the hour at which they may expect 
to find food in a given spot. He fur- 
ther showed that they can only re- 
member a particular hour of the 
twenty-four; when he fed them every 
nineteen hours they failed to remem- 
ber when dinner time was due. Their 
sense of time may therefore be due 
to some factor, varying throughout 
the day, which is unknown to us; but 
it appears more probable that they 
really have a sense of time, though 
a limited one.—Bienen-Vater, Aus- 
tria, January number. A. TD B. 

(Mr. Langstroth had noted this 
years ago. See paragraph 33 of the 
“‘Honeybee.”’—Editor. ) 





From an Old-timer 


I was married in October, 1869, 
and in the spring of 1870 a friend of 
my wife gave her a stand of bees. | 
began to study their habits. The bee 
business was little understood then. 
The first stump I struck was a man 
peddling a mothproof hive and selling 
farm rights. I bought one of his 
hives and he transferred the bees for 
me. He had some kind of drug to 
put on his tongue to tame the bees. 
That was my first lesson; then I got 
hold of Root’s magazine and gleaned 
some good lessons from his experi- 
ence. Later I got his A B C and the 
American Bee Journal. 

I was born in 1845, so was six 
years old at the time of the Cali- 
fornia gold fever. Now I am past 
85 and the Missouri secretary says I 
am the oldest keeper of bees in the 
state. I first met the present editor 
of the American Bee Journal at the 
Keokuk convention in 1890. A. L 
Root and his son Ernest were there. 
Dr. C. C. Miller was also there and 
I heard him play and sing. We had 
a ride across the river to the Dadant 
factory and met Charles Dadant, who 
has been dead for many years. 

J. T. Powell, Kirksville, Mo. 
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Dr.H.E. BARNARD, PrestDent 


Institute to Help Train Demon- 


strators 
To find out about trained dem- 
onstrators for commercial honey 
bottlers, the Institute loaned Miss 


Fischer to Preserves and Honey, Inc., 
the last two weeks in March. It was 
a good chance to get actual experi- 
ence with the buying public and to 
make a study of the types of women 
available for demonstration work and 
the results trained honey demonstra- 
tors could secure. 

The first week was spent in select- 
ing workers. The Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn was found most helpful and 
three of their graduates were se- 
lected. Three more were chosen at 
the Brooklyn Food Show. This gave 
a good chance to study the differ- 
ence between the commercial barker- 
type of worker and the nutritional- 
trained worker. 

During their training it was inter- 
esting to note how really amazed the 
students were to see that honey had 
such a great variety of uses. In the 
last day of class work the combina- 
tions that had been made were passed 
around and the workers had a tea 
party. After the soon-to-be demon- 
strators had eaten everything—sand- 
wiches, salads, tea wafers, cake filled 
with honey chocolate—and drank the 
honey tea, they were most enthusi- 
astic. 

These workers were then assigned 
to stores and Miss Fischer called on 
them regularly, checking on their dis- 
plays, watching their approach, how 
they overcame the arguments brought 
up by the public, and the attitude of 
the proprietor toward them. Miss 
Fischer herself demonstrated for two 
days in one of the _ fashionable 
steamer-basket stores in Brooklyn. 
She is convinced that honey demon- 
are the quickest, easiest, 
and best way to get the housewife 
to buy honey and to use it. 


strations 


The following fundamental points 
should be observed in making dis- 
plays or holding demonstrations: The 
result of the use of honey must be 
clearly shown; the demonstrator must 
have a working exhibit; dishes must 
be varied every day, and the display 
must be conveniently located in the 
store. The demonstrator herself must 
be of good, clean appearance, be able 
to talk well, have a good knowledge 
f nutrition, must know all about 
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know 
honey effectively. 


honey, and she must 
“drizzle” 
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Institute Will Attend Association of 
American Home Economics 
The Kellogg booth in the meeting 
of home economic workers in Boston, 
July 1 to 5, has offered the Institute 
a part of its space for a honey dis- 


play. To make final arrangements 
for the booth, Miss Fischer visited 
Battle Creek April 22 and made 


plans with Miss Barber, of the Kel- 
logg Home Economics Department. 
Miss Barber, with her three home 
economics assistants, has been testing 


special honey recipes for the Insti- 
tute until the latter gets its labo- 
ratory equipped. 

U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 
Includes Honey in Radio 
Service 
Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, 
reports to the Institute that honey 
recipes are included in their radio 
service. It is also expected that the 


bureau will get out a honey circular 
on tested honey recipes which 
worked out. 


are 

being 

Knox Gelatine Company Uses New 
Easter Dessert Recipe 


Miss Fischer’s recipe for Honey 
Bunnies’ Parade, recently sent to the 
Knox Gelatine Company, was re- 
ceived by them very favorably. 
Copies were sent to the educational 
workers of the company in the field 
for use as an Easter suggestion, and 
they reported having made the des- 
sert before many groups of women, 
308) 
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INTERESTING PERSONALITIES 








CHARLES W. QUINN 








Charles 


Educated as an 
W. Quinn put his 


engineer, 


has training to 


good use in his study of problems 
relating to beekeeping. He has built 
delicate scales for determining the 
weight of the load of individual 
worker bees; he has constructed a 
feeder which registers the amount 


of food removed, and a specially de- 
with colonies 


propoli- 


signed entrance for us 
of Caucasian 
zation of the hive. 

His greatest 


bees to avoid 


achievement, accom- 








plished with the assistance of his 
grandson, Harry Laidlaw, is the con- 
trolled mating of queens by means 
of especially designed preparatory 


instruments and hand mating. The 
success of this work is vouched for 
by C. H. Smith and other Florida 


bee men who are acquainted with his 
results. 

Quinn has had a wide variety of 
experience in various lines of en- 
deavor and is spending the evening 
of life in breeding Caucasian queens 
at Englewood, Florida. 
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Supering and Prevention of Swarming 


It is quite important to place the supers upon the 
hives before they become too crowded. One of the prin- 
cipal causes of swarming is due to the lack of room or 
the anticipation of the lack of room for surplus honey, 
by the bees. 

When the bees whiten their combs near the top of the 
brood chamber it is a sign that they are harvesting more 
honey than they consume. The building of comb by the 
bees on the outer edges of the brood chamber is never 
carried on until they find themselves crowded for room 
either to breed or to store honey. We are very much 
inclined to believe that it is when a surplus of honey is 
brought in daily that the young bees, having their 
stomachs well filled, change this surplus to wax, by 
digestion, without any anticipation of the need of combs. 
Thus the spaces nearest the brood are filled with newly 
built or elongated cells, and fresh nectar is seen shining 
in every direction. 

Often, at this time, there is a tendency to swarm, 
especially if the hive is crowded with bees, the ventilation 
rather inadequate and the weather warm. 

Bees may prepare to swarm when none of these causes 
appear very plainly. But one will always notice some 
discomfort among the workers. Either there are many 
drones and they are in the way of the bees or the en- 
trance is too small. Sometimes the queen is getting old 
and slackens a little in her egg-laying. At once the bees 
will notice it and will begin to rear queen-cells to replace 
her This causes displeasure to her and she shows a dis- 
position to swarm, which is eagerly accepted. 

For these reasons we have ascribed natural swarming 
to several causes: The age of the queen and her apparent 
or supposed weakening; a surplus of drones, who keep 
themselves in the warm part of the hive and who, in the 
sunny portion of the day, crowd the entrance and are 
in the way of the workers; too small an entrance for the 
constantly growing population; too much sunshine upon 
the outside of the hive, rendering it uncomfortable dur- 
ing the warm days. But above all things, the shortage 
of room, both for the egg-laying and for the storing of 
surplus, is the principal cause of swarming preparations. 

Often the surplus storage room is unavailable because 
of the difficulty for the bees to provide ventilation 
within it. I remember, years ago, when we used little 
glass boxes holding about five pounds of honey when 
filled, in which the bees refused to go, when we dis- 
covered that the one-inch round opening at the bottom 
of these boxes made the inside almost impossible to ven- 
tilate. That question of ventilation is one of the prin- 
cipal causes of bees swarming in the production of comb 
honey. The one-pound boxes, arranged with separators 
and sometimes closed on all sides except the bottom, 
make it inconvenient for the bees to store honey, and 
one often wonders that they are willing to go into them 
at all. 

There are, of course, some instances when bees will 
swarm with everything apparently arranged for their 
comfort. These are exceptional. It is when the space 
for supers is provided too late, or when the chances for 
ventilation are inadequate, that the preparations for 
swarming are most likely to occur. 


There is less desire for swarming when extracting 
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supers are put on, for several reasons. The connection 
of the super with the body of the brood chamber is 
much freer with the extracting super than with the sec. 
tions; then the supers are likely to contain comb already 
built, which draws the workers up into them. 

We never leave a colony to itself in which the bees 
cluster on the outside, for it is a sign of discomfort, 
unless the season is over and there is nothing for them 
to gather. We raise the hive from its bottom, one, two, 
three or more inches, in front, and occasionally set the 
upper story back an inch or two to allow ventilation to 
pass through and out. But this must not be left per- 
manently, as it gives too much chance for robbing. 

Young queens, no drones, plenty of empty combs, 
plenty of ventilation, the brood combs spaced 1% inches 
apart from center to center, instead of the official 1%; 
with these provisions, if the room has been given in time, 
we have very little fear of swarming— in fact so little 
swarming is usual that we do not find it profitable to 
watch an outyard for the few swarms that may go astray. 

But, above all things, we must keep ahead of the bees 
and not let them think that they are going to be crowded. 
Comb honey supers should be provided with bait sections 
already built and full sheets of foundation. It is an 
economy, besides helping to prevent the swarming fever. 


Bees and Apple Peliionion 


We are highly pleased to peruse the Special Circular 
No. 7 issued by the Extension Service of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College of Amherst, one of the most 
reliable colleges in the United States. 

The circular in question was written by C. L. Farrar, 
of the Department of Entomology of the above named 
college. It verifies and confirms all the studies thus far 
made on the question of fruit fertilization. 

Mr. Farrar cites an observer of a century and a half 
ago, Sprengel, who, in 1787, grasped the idea that flowers 
were designed so that they would not be self-fertilized 
and that nectar was produced, in most cases, to attract 
insects, which, when working from flower to flower, 
transfer the pollen and cause them to be cross-fertilized. 

If anyone doubts that this is indeed the positive pur- 
pose of nature, we may indicate that the crossing of 
races and of families was even provided in many animals 
and in man himself. The fact that there is an antipathy 
to the mating of brother and sister in the human race, 
that it is considered immoral, and that even the mating 
of cousins is frowned upon; that marriages between 
cousins often bring unhealthy or imperfect offspring, we 
can readily accept the assertion made that nature has 
provided for the mixing of races, in all things. 

The work in question brings out a number of facts 
regarding the need of fruit trees, and apple trees in 
particular, being so planted that different varieties may 
grow closely together, so that bees and all flower-loving 
insects may carry pollen from one kind to another. 

Since the planting of large orchards has upset the 
balance of nature in providing a sufficient number of 
insects as pollinators, the orchardist, so says this au- 
thority, must look for additional pollinators supplied 
as necessary. A value of as high as an average of fiv 
dollars per colony is put upon the possible work of thé 
bees in pollinating an orchard. In fact, according to a 
number of authorities, the crop of an orchard has been 
increased by as much as $250 per acre when enough bees 
were brought to it for the fertilization of the flowers 

Some fine evidence was given us, in our own orcharis, 
this spring, of the need of bees. We had a very bad 
blossoming season. It rained and strong east winds blew 
that hindered the bees in the work upon the blossoms. 
The result is that the trees located on the east side, where 
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the bees had difficulty to work, do not bear much fruit, 
while the trees in sheltered spots, where the wind had 
littie force and where the sun encouraged the bees, are 
bearing a good crop. 

This tallies perfectly with the observations recorded 
at Amherst by Mr. Farrar. 

Let us quote one of the closing paragraphs of this 
circular: 

“It is evident that sooner or later growers needing 
thirty to one hundred colonies may find it profitable to 
cooperatively invest in enough colonies to meet their 
need and secure the service of a trained beekeeper to 
manage them.” 

This is evidently taking the matter seriously. This 
circular confirms our booklet, “‘Busy Bees Bring Bending 
Branches.” The time is coming when orchardists will 
understand that bees are needed. 


Corn Sugar Again 


The present extra session of Congress was called with 
the express purpose of confining itself to farm relief and 
limited tariff revision. Apparently the members had no 
such ideas, for hundreds of bills on all kinds of subjects 
have already been introduced. Among them is the corn 
sugar bill which has agitated the beekeepers for some 
years past. Those who boasted that the beekeepers had 
“killed the corn sugar bill’ will discover that the corn 
sugar bill is not dead. Although beekeepers were active 
in opposition to the bill, they were not alone, for men 
in many other walks of: life were also opposed to its 
passage, and for the same reasons. 

The new bills, H. R. 2154 and Senate bill 685, have 
been referred to the Committee on Agriculture, but it 
hardly seems probable that action will be taken during 
this short session. We are promised notice by the com- 
mittee in case a hearing is held. 

The special feature of this bill, as of its predecessors, 
is as follows: 

“Nor shall any manufactured or prepared food product 
be deemed misbranded if such dextrose and/or levulose 
be used therein as ingredients without declaration on the 
label of their presence.” 

Maple sugar, maple syrup, sorghum and various other 
syrups are manufactured products, and this bill appears 


to open the door wide to any mixture of corn sugar 
in their manufacture. The American Bee Journal is 
opposed to any exceptions in the pure food law. The 


present law does not do injustice to any product in 
requiring that the purchaser be told what he buys. Apb- 
parently the only way to stop this continued agitation 
on the part of corn sugar manufacturers is to have intro- 
duced a counter bill, as suggested by the Department of 
Agriculture at the time the question was first opened, 
which would require all sweetening agents to be shown 
on the labels of all food products. 

We have recently received a letter from a reader 
suggesting that such action be taken, and we approve. 
However, when the department offered this suggestion 
the corn sugar people were the first to object. This 
objection on their part indicates a lack of sincerity. 
Apparently they feel that the only chance to sell their 
product as a sweetening agent is under cover. Certainly 
there is a very real prejudice against corn sugar even 
among the wives of the farmers, for whose benefit it is 
so loudly proclaimed that the bill has been introduced. 


Competition 


Never in the history of the world has the competition 
for business been keener than it is today. Every day 
some new product appears and every new product makes 
it that much harder for the things already in the market 
to hold their volume of business. When the purchaser 
with small income adds something new to his require- 
ments, it must replace something which he has formerly 
used, unless he can find some way of increasing his pur- 
chasing power. In the bid for business two things are 
especially noticeable in present day trends. Manufac- 
turers are using every possible means of producing a 
greater volume of goods with present labor and equip- 
ment in order to reduce the cost per unit of production. 
In addition to producing to sell at lower cost, there is 
the ever increasing effort to attract public attention by 
advertising. 
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Present day advertising expenditures are staggering 
in their totals, yet so effectively are they used that prod- 
ucts which are not advertised are likely to be soon for- 
gotten. Such food products as butter and eggs, long 
regarded as staples, are now advertised in color in full- 
page displays in the leading magazines. Apples, oranges, 
prunes, a hundred well known staples follow the lead of 
the new specialties. They have to do so to hold their 


place. We as beekeepers must keep step with the times. 
We must produce more efficiently, must increase our 
volume or reduce our costs, and we must continue to 


remind the public that honey is still nature’s best sweet. 
What cannot be done individually must be done collec- 
tively. 


Foulbrood 


For many years past, a liberal portion of the space 
in all the bee magazines has been given over to a dis- 
cussion of foulbrood, its cause and cure. In spite of 
endless discussion, extensive inspection and continuous 
treatment, the disease has continued to spread. It ap- 
pears that for every case treated successfully another 
only succeeded in spreading the disease. 

There is no question but that the disease can be treated 
and bees and equipment saved if care enough is used. 
However, it is now apparent that treatment is often 
more expensive than the destruction of the diseased 
colonies. If every case of disease is thus disposed of 
quickly and completely the spread is checked and in the 
long run money is saved to the beekeeper. Had the 
destruction of diseased colonies been consistently advised 
from the beginning there would have been an enormous 
saving to the beekeepers and the disease would never 
have been so widely spread. 

It is only where destruction of diseased colonies is the 
practice that substantial progress appears to be made 
in control. The careful beekeeper is able to keep it 
under control by shaking diseased colonies and cleaning 
the hives, but there are enough who overlook some detail 
to permit the constant spread among healthy bees. Some 
of us who have had official responsibility for disease 
eradication have been slow in adopting this view, but 
of late it certainly appears to be the cheapest as well 
as the quickest way out. 

Where a large number of colonies are diseased it may 
be advisable to resort to treatment until the percentage 
is reduced to a point where losses will be moderate. As 
a general policy burning seems best. Yr. & F. 


Hive Painting 
I do not know how many of our readers are in the 
habit of painting their own hives. We used to do it, 


often, in spring. A carpenter who manufactured hives 
for us, before the time of hive manufacturing establish- 
ments, used to paint them by piling four or five hives in 
an even stack and using a large brush. It was a quick 
job. But I soon found out that the very parts that need 
painting most were the parts that were untouched by the 
brush. It is the lower edge of each hive, the part that 
rests upon the bottom board, and the bottom board itself 
that need painting most, for that is where the moisture 
is retained longest. 

When a beekeeper keeps at the business for a number 
of years, when he buys and sells colonies of bees, he 
often has bees in unpainted hives. A very quick job may 
be done by painting the hive with the bees in it, some 
cool day when the bees do not fiy. But after doing this 
two or three times, I made up my mind that the only 
way to paint, decently and in a lasting manner, a hive, 
was to take the bees out of it and have it so that you 
may turn it bottom up and paint the edges as well as the 
surface, 

A hive that has been used, unpainted, for two or three 
seasons, is in the best shape to take paint and retain it. 
The wood does drink a lot of oil, it is true, but after such 
a hive has had two coats and its lower edge has also been 
well painted, it is likely to last twice as long as a hive 
which has received paint in the popular way. 

A hive should last thirty to fifty years, in the weather. 
But it must be protected by paint, in a thorough manner. 
Although I no longer work in the apiary, I still have 
opportunity to see, occasionally, a hive that was painted 
by me forty years ago, and such hives are good yet. 
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HE most interesting work to me 
in connection with beekeeping is 
the hiving of swarms. I look back 
to the hiving of my first swarm as a 
red letter day in my experience. 
Sometimes we have students who 
go out from our classes and practice 
swarm control rules so well that they 
write in two or three years after and 
tell me that they have never had a 
swarm. All that I have to say to 
them is that they have missed a lot 
of fun. Nothing else that I know 
of will start excitement so quickly 
on the ordinary farm; will induce the 
hungry to leave their dinner or other 
equally important engagements, as 
the swarming of the bees. Beekeepers 
who have never looked at their hives 
since they moved them from the cel- 
lar will at once get busy and some- 
times the whole household lends a 
hand. If the apiary is in a village, 
there is always a group of spectators, 
and at the eastern home of the 
writer, where many berry pickers 
were engaged in the summer, it was 
about impossible to keep them in the 
field when a call came from. the 
house that the bees had swarmed. 
There are many ways of hiving a 
swarm, and I do not claim my way 
to be the best, but this is how I go 
about it. The question is generally 
asked, When are they likely to cast 
the first swarm? There is only one 
way to be sure, and that is to open 
the hive at weekly intervals and 
when we find the queen-cells as we 
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see them in the bee books 
the swarm is likely to 
come out on the next fine 
day after they are sealed. 
Some of our beekeepers 
claim that this rule works 
out first rate if it is not 

on Friday, but when this 
happens on Friday their bees wait 
until Sunday to swarm. Just an- 
other excuse to stay home from 
church, if you are looking for one. 
I mention the bee books because I 
once heard a beginner remark when 
she was first shown a comb with 
sealed queen-cells, ‘Oh! they are just 
like the picture in the book; 
strange, wasn’t it?” 


bee 


I once opened a hive for a begin- 
ner. He asked the usual question, 
“How long do you think it will be 


until they swarm?” Queen-cells 
were started. I guessed a certain 
day and it happened that’ they 


swarmed on that day. He wrote me 
at once demanding, How did I know? 
I had explained to him, but he was 
not listening, but remembering the 
day, he thought I was a wonder. It 
was simple enough for anyone to do. 

Picture No. 1 shows a swarm clus- 
tered in a convenient place to hive. 
These first swarms generally emerge 
some time between 11 o’clock in the 
morning and 1 in the afternoon, and, 
having an old queen with them, will 


cluster on a nearby tree or other 
place that suits them. They may 
remain clustered for some time; if 
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How I Hive 


; a Swarm 


By L. T. Floyd 


in an evergreen tree they may stay 
over night, but the good beekeeper 
takes no chances and prepares to 
hive it at once. While the swarm is 
on the tree he proceeds to the honey 
house and brings out his prepared 
hive and also the smoker, which he 
lights, and, opening a hive, secures 
from it a comb of open brood. He 
shakes all the bees from it and ex- 
amines it to be sure there are no 
queen-cells there. He then places it 
in the centre of his prepared hive, 
The other frames will contain combs 
or frames with full sheets of foun- 
dation. He puts the cover on the 
hive and places it on the ground near 
the swarm. If he has not worn a 
veil up to this time, he dons his veil 
and with a sharp saw proceeds to 
remove the branch on which the 
swarm is clustered. He must be 
careful in severing the branch, as 
the weight of the swarm will surprise 
him, as the bees are carrying enough 
honey with them to start the work 
on their new house, enough to do 
them for about four days, and if 
sawn off too abruptly all the bees will 
be spilled on the ground. It is better 
to cut the bark on the underside 
first, so it will not strip when finish- 
ing the upper cut. He then carries 
the swarm to the hive and dumps 
them against the entrance. If the 
ground is covered with grass, a jute 
sack spread at the entrance will keep 
them out of the grass. 


It seems to be the natural thing 
for the bees to rush into a cavity, 
and it is surprising how fast they 


will run into that hive. A beekeeper 
of my acquaintance one day went out 
to hive a swarm. He placed his hive 
on a large, shallow box turned bot- 
tom side up, but did not notice a 
knot hole about an across di- 


inch 





With finished queen-cells like this, a co 
is most likely to swarm 
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post of a 


Cluster on 
hard swarm to handle. 


wire fence; a 
rectly in front of the hive entrance. 
He shook the swarm at the entrance 
in the usual way and went away to 
his other work. When he came back 
at night to carry the hive to the 
stand in the apiary he removed the 
cover and found no bees in the hive, 
so decided that the swarm had flown 
away. A few days aftérwards he 
noticed bees flying from the hole in 
the box. They had gone down the 
knot hole instead of going in at the 
entrance. A week later I helped him 
remove it and put it in the hive. 

Sometimes in the excitement the 
swarm is spilled. If this happens, 
take the branch from which they fell 
and hold it over the cluster on the 
ground, and they will all go back on 
the branch again, as they seem to 
have left a scent on the branch which 
attracts them. 

Where there are no trees near the 
hives it is a good plan to hang an 
old basket on a stake in front of the 
hives. The swarm will be likely to 
cluster on the basket, and if you get 
your first swarm there nearly all the 
swarms coming later will go to the 
same spot. In one of our prairie 
apiaries that basket should be tied 
to the top of the stake, as a wind 
storm some night might carry it 
miles away. 

Some will say it is not necessary 
to wear a veil, as the bees are so full 
of honey they will not sting. In my 
early experience I once attempted 
to hive a swarm from the rough bark 
of an apple tree. I have never 
trusted a swarm since that time. As 
soon as you begin work around a 
swarm you will find out whether they 
are quiet or not. Be careful of 
Swarms that have hung over night 
or have been out during a shower of 
rain. 

Then the question is asked, Why 
cut the branch from the tree? If 
the tree is a valuable one, this is not 


necessary. The swarm can be shaken 
into a pan or basket and then dumped 
at the entrance. 

Picture No. 2 will show what I 
mean by open brood. If the comb 
of open brood is not used there is 
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No. 4 


Two clusters, but only one 


warm 


a danger of this swarm flying away 
next day. Not one swarm in a hun- 
dred will leave these baby bees once 
they enter the hive. Combs of honey 
or sealed brood do not have the same 
effect. 


Picture No. 3 shows a swarm clus- 


tered on the post of a wire fence. 
This can neither be shaken nor 
dumped. What will we do with it? 


Place the hive on the ground as be- 
fore, hold a pan or basket below the 


bees, and with a handful of grass 
or weeds brush them into the pan 
and then dump them as before. Do 
not use a pan that has been sitting 
in the sun. If hot, you had better 
watch out. 

No. 4 shows two clusters. Don’t 


get the idea that this is two swarms. 
Shake them and be 
with it. 

No. 


together done 
5 is a picture of a very large 
swarm. This was sent to me by 
of my friends, who assured 
me that there were seven swarms in 


one 


eastern 


this cluster. He explained the size 
of swarm could be judged by the 
size of the boys; the smallest one 


was a good-sized 7-year-old and the 
bigger one 11 years. The swarm was 
bigger than either of them. Will we 
hive these as before? Certainly not. 
If we did we would probably find 
it queenless a few weeks later when 
we examine it, as the strange 
will ball and injure the queens that 
are strange to them and probably 
cause the death of all the queens. 

I once visited an apiary in eastern 
Manitoba kept by a Ruthenian. At 
the time of my visit there were 150 
colonies, many of them so full of bees 
that they hung out at the entrances, 
and all were strong. The trees around 


bees 


the yard showed stubs in every di- 
. - 

rection wheré swarms had been cut 

down, and as I knew these people 

allowed their bees to swarm, natur- 


ally it dawned on me that he must 
have a lot of trouble with swarms 














eh 
No. 5—A very large cluster which may be 
composed of several swarms 


uniting, as generally happens when 
two emerge at the same time. I put 
the question, “Do you have trouble 
with swarms uniting?” He _ shook 
his head, “no understand.” Then I 
began to talk partly with my hands. 
Pointing with my finger, I said: ‘‘You 


have one, two, three, four, five 
swarms and all go together one 
big swarm?” “Ah, yaw! four, five 
bushel.”” “Then you hive one, two, 
three, four, five, or just one?” He 


was all interest now. Rushing to 
his honey house, he came out with 
two or three rolls about the size of 
a broomstick and made of screen 
from a threshing mill, rolled into 
little rolls about six inches long. 
These were fastened with wire and 
closed with pieces of broken comb 
jambed into the ends. He explained 
that he placed his prepared hive near 
the big swarms and also had a pail 
of water and a dipper near. With 
his dipper he scooped off a quart or 
more of bees and scattered them on 
the ground until he found a ball of 
fighting This he picked up 
and threw into the pail of water. As 
they spread out on the surface he 
picked out the queen and put her in 
one of his tubes and fastened her in. 
Then he put this in his hive and 
scooped in enough bees to make a 
strong colony. He then brought an- 
other hive and repeated the process 
until he had rescued most of the 
queens and made his divisions. He 
placed the hives on their stands and 
released the queens two days later. 
This is the way to hive such a swarm, 
but we use regulation queen cages 
for the queens, rather than the rough 
ones used by my central European 
friend. 


bees. 


The cover picture shows the ap- 
pearance of a hive at the entrance 
of which a swarm has been shaken. 
When they cluster on the front and 
are slow to go in, brush them down 
with a handful of grass and they 
will start running again. It is im- 
portant to get the queen inside the 
hive. 

Smoke 
swarm 


should never be used on a 
unless you want to drive it 
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back to the hive from which it 
emerged. 

Newly hived swarms should be 
placed on the stands they are in- 


tended to occupy as soon as_ they 
have stopped flying for the day, and 
the hives should not be smoked or 
disturbed again until three days have 
passed. After that time they can be 
worked like any other colony. 


(This is very good, but I can 
give him another kink. When a 
swarm clusters on a post or on some 
spot from which they cannot be 
‘arried, just let him take that comb 
of brood and hold it next to the 
swarm. The bees will at once for- 
sake the spot on which they are clus- 
tering for the comb of brood. If the 
queen is in sight of that comb of 
brood she will run to it. We have 
often removed swarms and _hived 
them without disturbing the thing on 
which they were hanging. The same 
may be said of a swarm that is hang- 
ing too high in the air to reach it 
otherwise than with a pole. Even an 
empty comb fastened to the pole will 
secure the swarm.—KEditor.) 


Honey Cakes de St. Gall, 
for Bakers 


Heat twenty pounds of honey with 
four pounds of white sugar and two 
pounds of water. When cooled add 
one-half pound of cinnamon, one- 
fourth pound of cloves, two nutmegs, 
two ounces of ammonia, three ounces 
of potash and twenty-five pounds of 
flour. Press in greased wooden 
moulds with different designs. Wash 
with milk and bake on floured tins. 


The 


Range Hog, Another Thorn in the 


Beekeeper’s Flesh 


By Josephine Di Lullo 


3 ITTLE fleas have lesser fleas to 

bite ’em, and so on, ad infini- 
tum,’”’ may or may not be a comfort 
to us, depending upon whether our 
peculiar mental makeup really be- 
lieves that misery loves company. 
But whether we love it or not, we 
all have our full share of it. 

The apiarist fights foulbrood; 
growls about unseasonable weather, 
losses by reason .of flood, poisons, 
skunks, traps, toads; fights grass- 
fires; talks loudly of shotguns for 
those honey thieves who, not content 
with what they steal, leave hives 
uncovered and a wake of destruction 
behind them; tells plainly in public 
gatherings and in our printed pages 
just what he thinks of the honey 
dumpers. But there is one other 
“varmint” on which there is not only 
no bounty, but no open season. 


’ 


” 


By this is meant the “range hog, 
and they are most pestiferous—per- 
haps worse here in the West, where 
migratory beekeeping is an impor- 
tant occupation. 

If you are a moderate sized bee 
man and your neighbor, who owns 
the place next to you, decides to 
have a few stands of bees, you can 
pray that he looks after them prop- 
erly to guard against disease, and 
‘an go over and help him go through 
them occasionally and can figure him 
as another soldier in our army, and 
the chances are that there is plenty 
of feed for your bees and his too. 


A Swiss Beekeeper in Canada 
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Apiary of Mr. Joseph Carrel, a 
Swiss beekeeper established near Fri- 
bourg, Alberta, Canada, about the 
fifty-third degree. Mr. Carrel is a 


wheat grower. His daughter, who 
took the picture, is postmistress. He 
lives about a mile from his children. 
He harvests considerable honey. 


But if you have an extensive—and 
expensive—apiary, which is as large 
as you think that particular area will 
support with any degree of satisfac- 
tion, it takes a lot of Christian forti- 
tude to welcome a_ stranger who 
drifts in, after the assessor has been 
around, and unloads a few hundred 
colonies, just over the fence from 
yours, 

Last year California passed a rigid 
law, requiring inspection of all apia- 
ries before removal, and demanding 
a clean bill of health in every par- 
ticular, before they might be moved. 

So far the state has had to depend 
upon ordinary, finite human beings 
for inspectors, and it takes a clair- 
voyant to be sure that the bees 
moved are really those mentioned in 
the certificate of inspection, and it 
would take Mussolino himself to be 
sure that diseased stuff is not dumped 
in the brush when the open road re- 
peats its call. 

Shasta county had no American 
foulbrood and most of the beekeep- 
ers had never seen a case of it until 
one of those generous souls, who 
always hankers to divide what the 
other fellow has, came up from the 
central part of the state with a car- 
load of bees, for the star thistle. The 
bees were, a large proportion of 
them, more or less diseased; they 
were improperly loaded in the car, 
and shifted cargo, and loosened tops, 
bottoms, and supers, and the bees 
poured out and made life hectic for 
every person unfotunate enough to 
have business near the railroad, and 
as the station is the center of the 
business part of the town, there was 
general excitement. 

The trucks which took the mess 
to the locations chosen dipped with 
honey and left a trail of disaster 
which has cost the local bee men sev- 
eral years of drudgery and several 
thousands of dollars. 

This bee man reaped where he had 
not sown; he got a harvest from 
Shasta county products, and if he 
paid any taxes anywhere it certainly 
was not here. 

There is one of the prominent 
honey producers of the state who is 
reputed to have taken some two hun- 
dred hives equipped with supers filled 
with drawn combs and each one hav- 
ing a queen, a pound or so of bees, 
and a couple of frames of honey. 

He unloaded just across from 4 
flourishing apiary, opened his e: 
trances wide, slashed a comb of 
honey in each hive, not being at al 
-areful to avoid spilling, and waited. 
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In a very short time his hives were 
weil filled with robbers, when he 
hastily closed entrances, reloaded 
anid drove a few miles further, to 
repeat the performance. It was only 
a matter of a very short time until 
he had his hives booming with the 
captured bees, when he drove on to 
the sage and got a fine yield of 
honey. Some of the hives had ten 
or more pounds of bees which this 
range hog had stolen, and the losers 
had no possible redress, not even a 
right to use a shotgun. 

This, of course, is an exceptional 
case of Class A range hog, but there 
are plenty of lesser ones. 

One producer of package bees re- 
cently dumped some four or five hun- 
dred colonies down, adjoining a yard 
where the owner is attempting to 
produce a honey crop. The result 
will be that instead of the one man 
securing the crop for which he has 
worked the whole year, all the bees 
will merely keep alive. 

The big man will have his stock 
ready for the spring flow, when he 
will move them out to some other 
range, regardless of who may have 
been there first, and the smaller man 
is the loser, because there are at 
present no known means of control- 
ling the range hog and his destruc- 
tive greed. 

The expenses of the apiary inspec- 
tor are to be paid from the taxes 
returned by the bee industry, but the 
most flagrant range hogs are such 
rapid dodgers that the assessor fails 
to get more than a very small per- 
centage of the actual number of 
hives. 

Only constructive criticism is of 
value, and it seems impossible to 
find a solution of this problem, since 
he is, by nature of his being, im- 
mune to suggestion and indifferent 
to the rights of others. 

Who can offer a remedy, outside 
the forbidden shotgun? 





A Good Bulletin 


“Seasonal Management of Com- 
mercial Apiaries” is the title of a 
new bulletin by Russell H. Kelty, re- 
cently issued by the horticultural 
section of Michigan College of Agri- 
culture, 

This is a good piece of work and 
is prepared along somewhat different 
lines from those usually followed in 
publications of this kind. It deals 
entirely with management and gives 
specific and authoritative instruction 
for caring for the bees through the 
year. There are sixty pages, well 
illustrated, and every important ma- 
nipulation is considered. 

Those interested in a publication 
of this kind will do well to write to 
Professor Kelty at East Lansing, 
Michigan, and ask for a copy. 
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Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Cutts, of Montgomery, Ala. 


J. M. Cutts, one of the pioneer 
beekeepers of Alabama, started rais 
ing queens in 1919, and now has 
over one thousand colonies. He is 
well known among the southern 
breeders of queens and package bees. 
We do not wish to give him 
than his share of notice, 
there are many other excellent breed- 
ers in his part of Alabama, yet we 
cannot resist the temptation to pub- 


more 


because 


lish this picture of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cutts in one of their apiaries. 
J. M. Cutts has interesting his- 


tory. Years ago he did not like the 
work of postoffice clerk and quit it 
to become a beekeeper. “‘I was reared 
in a country village, my father be- 
ing a doctor—poor because he was 
a poor business man. I first became 
interested in from reading an 
article in one of my school books. 
Several years later I owned my first 
bees, and finally I bought forty colo- 
nies and some equipment, all for fifty 
dollars. 


bees 


“IT was then selling sewing 
chines for a living. From my first 
earnings that year I bought more 
bees and a horse for $300. During 
the first few years I sold from $200 
to $400 worth of honey and kept on 
with my other work, eventually try- 
ing beekeeping by itself. 

For two years I had poor crops 
and got discouraged. That was when 
I applied for a job in the Montgom- 
ery postoffice, where I stayed ten 
years, continuing to keep bees in my 
back yard. My wife and I took care 
of a hundred colonies. 

“With these bees we had 
luck, and also had two hundred colo- 


ma- 


good 


nies in the country, poorly cared for 
by hired help. Altogether, we man- 
aged to save $700 a year for the first 
seven years in the postoffice. Then 
one year I cleared about $1,000 in 
the bee business and quit my job, 
resolved to make a go of it. We 
moved to the country and sold our 
town and then I devoted all 
bees. 


home 
my time to 

“The bee business is not over- 
done,’”’ adds Mr. Cutts. “There is 
plenty of room for good beekeepers. 
The per capita honey consumption in 
the United States is only a few 
pounds, and when people learn that 
honey is better than sugar for health 
and that the use of more honey will 
be of benefit, the honey market will 
be unlimited.” 


Pollen Robbers 

In “Schweizerische Bienenzeitung 
(Switzerland, November) is a note 
on a robbing habit of bees which is 
not generally known. The writer, 
after describing how bees returning 
home with pollen alight to rest on 
the front wall of the bee house (bee- 
houses containing numerous. stocks 
are much used in Switzerland) or on 
the ground before the hives, goes on 
to relate that robber bees, flying to 
and fro much as when at play in 
front of the hives, attempt to relieve 
the pollen collectors of their loads. 
This, he states, generally results in 
the whole load falling from the pol- 
len basket and being lost. Only a 
few bees appear to take to these evil 
This perhaps accounts for 
the occasional bee one sees with only 


one load of pollen. A, D. B. 


courses. 
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A Glance Through the South 


Louisiana Beekeeping Conditions 
ONDITIONS in beekeeping this 
spring in Louisiana apply in a 

general way to the whole southern 
country. In places we have had a 
heavy honeyflow, while in other large 
sections bees have had a continual 
struggle to make a living all through 
the end of winter and spring. 

Orders for packages have run the 
same way, some sections being over- 
booked and others with searcely any 
orders at all. In my region at St. 
Francisville hardly enough honey has 
come in to allow bees to build up, 
and the same has been true at Baton 
Rouge. 

A trip through central Louisiana 
showed only one point with a good 
honeyflow. At Hamburg, which at 
one time was the greatest shipping 
point in the South, honey was coming 
in freely and bees working in two to 
three supers. The express agent, 
Mr. D. A. Coincon, himself a shipper, 
reported to us that business had 
never recovered from the destructive 
flood of 1927, not over 25 per cent 
of the previous shipments going out 
since that time. 

Most of the old shippers are stocked 
up again with bees as nice as those 
described by M. G. Dadant in an issue 
of the Journal just before the flood. 
The country still shows the frightful 
effect of the water. We looked into 
some fine yellow colonies in F. M. 
Morgan’s yard setting on the wreck- 
age of a raft, where he had tried to 
save them in 1927. Mr. Coincon 
was filling packages from hives with 
the water marks on them where they 
had floated in May of the flood year. 

Pieces of wreckage still string the 
roads, and the writer vividly recalls 
the last meeting there in early July 
of 1927, when W. E. Anderson met 
with the beekeepers and, within sight 
and hearing of the raging waters, 
planned to help them back onto their 
feet. In many of these apiaries the 
old “state reconstruction hives” can 
still be identified. The writer, with 
Dr. Oertel, of the Southern Bee Cul- 
ture Field Station, traversed this 
whole section from Baton Rouge to 
Bunkie, where William Voinche keeps 
several hundred colonies. We went 


through Moreauville, through Man- 
sura, where Professor Moncla has 


some yards; Hessmer, where Messrs. 
Gaspard and Roy live, and to Marks- 
ville, where Father John P. Cooney, 
of the Peerless Apiaries, John St. 
Romain, and Uncle Bordelon, of the 
Pecan Grove Apiaries, have outfits. 

All this section, with the exception 
of Hamburg, complained of a light 
honeyflow. The Mississippi River is 
only eight feet below the 1927 flood 
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By Jes Dalton 


stage and has overflowed its banks, 
backed up into the swamps, in Avoy- 


elles county alone inundating ap- 
proximately 12,000 acres of farm 
lands and destroying crops. Along 


the high lands most of the bees are 
in flying distance of swamps, and 
I remember in 1927 we had a cool, 
backward spring too. I am wonder- 
ing if this volume of water standing 
around the roots of plants and chang- 
ing the natural conditions will ad- 
versely affect the nectar flow. I had 
one yard almost surrounded by a 
swamp full of tupelo and willows 
along the Mississippi “backwater sec- 
tion,” but the crop from it was such 
a failure that I am hauling the bees 
to other yards. 

Orders are the same way; one ship- 
per will have more than he can 
handle and others, although adver- 
tising heavily, will hardly have any 
orders at all. Everywhere we went 
we found the package beekeepers 
were filling and shipping out prompt- 
ly all the orders they had. 

W. E. Anderson, inspector for Lou- 
isiana, reports not finding a single 
case of disease among the shippers 
or in the whole state in this spring’s 
inspection of the yards of all the 
package beekeepers. Of course, this 
does not necessarily mean that the 
whole state is free of bee disease, 
for some will undoubtedly bob up in 
out-of-the-way yards, but not a case 
showed up in or near the yards of 
any of our shippers this year so far, 
and the territory is pretty well cov- 
ered. 

Mississippi Notes 

Conditions in Mississippi have been 
very favorable. The bees built up 
well and are storing a good crop of 
honey. Orders for packages have 
been liberal. Mr. Clay Lyle reports 
not finding a single case of disease 
in the whole state in this spring’s 
inspection, a condition similar to that 
in Louisiana. 

In East Texas 

Conditions in east Texas are about 
the same. Bees built up well, but, 
owing to bad weather conditions, no 
early surplus was harvested, all the 
honey being consumed in brood rear- 
ing, so that the colonies are in fine 
shape for the May flow. The pack- 
age business has not been good, only 
a few orders, and there have also 
been only a few orders for queens. 

A note from S. E. McGregor, Texas 
apiary inspector, says that, in spite 
of the lack of cash for the work and 
the size of the state, they are more 
than improving the bee disease situa- 
tion. Every colony found is imme- 
diately burned, hives, supers, bees 
and all, and the apiary quarantined. 


This is just what Mr. Foster rep: 
from Florida. The same is true of 
Mississippi and Louisiana. 

Alabama Conditions 

Weather and conditions are about 
like Louisiana. Bees started off fine, 
but have not harvested much ot 
crop. Some yards have done bet 
than others, harvesting a little sur- 
plus. Some are almost to the po 
of feeding. 

The package business has be 
fairly good, not so many early or- 
ders, but all that could be taken ca) 
of in the season, and late orders still 
coming in. Floods do not seem 
have destroyed any amount of bees, 
but did damage roads and bridges, 
making spring work slow and expen- 
sive. 


Notes from Florida 


Due to poor weather conditions, 
the orange flow was practically a 
failure, so that in some cases the 
colonies had to be fed for the flow 
from saw palmetto, the prospects for 
which are good. Reports from west 
Florida indicate a good crop from 
ti-ti and tupelo. 

The disease situation, according to 
Inspector Robert Foster, is well in 
hand, few diseased colonies being 
found on spring inspection and these 
promptly burned up and the apiaries 
quarantined. Practically every in- 
fection was traceable to honey 
shipped into the state or diseased 
bees or equipment brought into the 
state. 

A New Jersey Idea 

The Essex county, New Jersey, 
beekeepers have a strong organiza- 
tion and publish a little monthly bul- 
letin, edited by Mr. John Conner. 
Once a year the association holds an 
educational meeting, to which the 
general public is especially invited. 

An appeal is made to the public 
school teachers, agricultural teachers, 
nature study teachers, also to the 
leaders in boy and girl Scout work, 
to be present The subjects 
tained in the program include the 
“Romance of the Honeybee,” ‘‘Work- 
ing of the Hive,” “The Industry of 
Beekeeping” and “Honey as a Food.” 
Usually these are illustrated. Why 
should not this idea be copied in our 
southern states, where we are trying 
so hard to coordinate our meetings 
and draw the organizations neare} 
together? 


con- 


Southern States Beekeeping Con- 
ference Notes 
Every effort is being made to « 
ganize the state summer meetings 
into one good program, all coop 
ating and held in a way most favor- 
able to everyone. Texas leads off 
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July 30 to 31 at College Station; 
Louisiana follows, Saturday, August 
10, at Baton Rouge; Mississippi ten- 
tatively August 15. 

There is now a question as_ to 
whether it will not be best tempo- 
rarily to work in two groups. Geor- 
gia has its meeting permanently set 
for the last week in September. If 
an eastern group can work around 
this Georgia meeting, composed of 
Georgia, Florida and South Caro- 
lina, this would form a temporary 
program which could be permanently 
adopted at the next general confer- 
ence meeting. We will have more 
information in our next issue about 
the meetings which have been lined 
up. 

Southern Bee Culture 
Station 


There is not as much to report as 
there might be because things are 
so new at the station. Also there 
has been almost a failure of the 
spring honeyflow. Our naturally lim- 
ited budget makes it necessary to 
restrict the work. 

The regular apiary which the sta- 
tion fell heir to on assuming its 
duties at the college was moved out 
to a typical swamp location—tupelo, 
willow, a half a dozen vines, etc.— 
but to date most of these have proved 
only stimulative, and most of the 
stimulation was of the imagination. 
This seems to be typical of the whole 
region. There was only one or two 
days when the scale colony made a 
decent showing. Weak colonies had 
to be fed. 


Dr. Oertel has been over a good 
deal of the state checking up on the 
honey plants, their blooming dates, 
and so on, but only in one place 
(Hamburg, Louisiana) was there an 
actually good honeyflow. It was 
claimed to be from white clover, but 
examination showed the bees working 
heavily on three plants—thistle, rat- 
tan vines by the acre, and white 
clover. 

It seems to be a difficult job to 
find out which of these plants were 
yielding and which were not yield- 
ing. Work is progressing very nicely 
with the standardization of cages. 
Many questionaires have been sent 
out, which are coming back intelli- 
gently filled in, and it is hoped that 
the work will be kept up so that at 
least the necessary data may be at 
hand on which to base recommenda- 
tions. 

Drs. Whitcomb and Oertel looked 
quite natural smiling out of the May 
issue. Dr. Whitcomb has become 
acclimated very quickly. Please do 
not blame that to a weakness on the 
part of northern beekeepers, but 
rather to the charm and spell of our 
southern climate. It has a way with 
it that is irresistable. 

If we could get all 


Field 


you fellows 
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with whom we disagree down here 
for a short time, you would acclimate 
just as readily. Let me suggest as 
a general remedy for disagreement 
that the leaders in the North be sent 
down to live a while, especially in 
the winter, and imbibe some of the 
sunshine and fragrance of the flow- 
ers. They will shortly become just 
as acclimated as the Doc has. 


Is Our Winter Loss as Great as 
Our Summer Loss? 


By L. R. 

I wonder if our winter loss, that 
great annual worry, is as great as 
our summer loss? What would your 
loss be in summer if bees received 
no more care than in winter? How 
many colonies ‘“‘blow up,” so to speak, 
for one reason or the other, never 
registered? Did you have a 
seemingly good colony that refused 
to work for no apparent reason? A 
drone colony, I call it. 


Stewart 


ever 


Some of us carry these colonies 
along through the summer, coddle 
them, just to satisfy a false pride in 
numbers. It would be much better 
to unite them; probably everything 
under 50,000 could be doubled up at 
the beginning of the honeyflow. A 
layman will tell you that 80,000 bees 
will store double the amount of 40,- 
000, but you know that that is not 
true; they will store three, four, five, 
or maybe more times as much in a 
good year and many times as much 
in a poor one. 

It’s the inverse ratio, due _ to 
the peculiar organization of colony 
strength. I don’t know the exact 
figure. I have been too much con- 
cerned in honey production in eighty 
colonies as a sideline to work it out, 
but it can be done, and should, and 
you might be surprised. I know a 
fellow who reduces four hundred 
colonies about half and gets a sur- 
plus when his neighbors feed their 
bees all winter. 

This has been a hard winter for us 
fellows who winter outside without 
packing. For the most part, our 
stores were from fall flowers, and 
usually they are excellent, but they 
did not seem as good this year, prob- 
ably due to the long confinement, 
one period of six weeks. Still our 
loss will be light. Indiana. 


Miller Inspector for Weber 
County, Utah 


Oliver S. Miller, of Burch Creek, 
has been appointed bee inspector by 
the Weber county commissioners, to 
serve under $1,000 bond. 

His salary as bee man is $250 per 
year. He replaces Marion Knight, 
of Plain City, who held the position 
last year. 


Los Angeles Honey Buyers Ask 
Cooperation to Avoid Over- 
heating Export Honey 


Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant, ship- 
pers of California honey abroad, have 
made an appeal to all on their 
mailing list to cooperate in prevent- 
ing discrimination against American 
honey in Germany because of over- 
heating. This is in line with the 
attempt of our own Government to 
stimulate interest in the proper con- 
ditioning of export honey. 


Their letter encloses a copy of the 
Honey News Letter No. 251 from 
the Washington office, which calls at- 
tention to the German law classify- 
ing honey in which the diastase has 
been destroyed or impaired as adul- 
terated honey. The overheating of 
American honey, resulting in the de- 
struction of the diastase, has turned 
back many shipments at German 
ports because the German inspectors 
refuse it unless it be sold to the 
baking trade at a loss. 


Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant call 
for the cooperation of beekeepers in 
putting out their product so it will 
be acceptable. The foreign trade re- 
quires, when new honey is extracted, 
that it shall not be heated. Some 
beekeepers run their honey over or 
through hot water heaters. This may 
be all right for domestic consump- 
tion, but it is better not to heat it 
at all if it can be avoided. Honey 
from the capping melters is generally 
overheated and should be kept sepa- 
rate, not allowed to go in with the 
main supply of honey. 


A few beekeepers still extract 
green honey and then try to cure it 
by heating. This is another way in 
which they overheat their honey and 
spoil it for export trade. Leaving 
metal storage tanks with metal cov- 
ers outdoors in the strong sunlight 
where the temperature in places is 
often as high as 120 degrees will have 
the same effect on the honey con- 
tained in the tanks. Place the tanks 
under shade of some kind and keep 
the cans, which have been filled, in 
the shade. The point to remember 
is not to apply heat to your honey 
unless it is absolutely necessary, and, 
in any event, do not overheat it. 
Honey which goes into interstate 
trade or which is intended for export 
must not be heated. 

One customer has stated that un- 
less the condition is corrected, the 
business with Germany will be lost. 
At present exporters are afraid to 
ship honey to Germany, as they have 
no assurance that it will pass the 
German laws. Beekeepers’ should 
pass this information on to their 
friends, and everyone should work 
to put out a product that will be en- 
tirely satisfactory. 
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Crisco Criticised for Honey 
Advertising 


You may have noticed the Crisco 
full-page advertisement of recipes in 
national publications recently, one of 
the recipes being for honey bran 
muffins. We believe this to be one 
of the results of the contact of the 
American Honey Institute with the 
food industry, and we are very proud 
of the fact that our Institute is 
reaching out in this way. 

One of our subscribers, however, 
is critical of what he calls the “‘won- 
derful advertising stunt’? by the 
Crisco people. He says the fact can- 
not be denied that “Crisco, oleo- 
margarine, corn sugar, and so on are 
all in the same class.” 

I think our correspondent is en- 
tirely mistaken. The difference be- 
tween Crisco and corn sugar, on the 
basis given in our correspondent’s 
letter, is that Crisco is offered for 
sale as a vegetable fat and when the 
housewife buys it she knows it is 
vegetable fat. It is a thoroughly 
wholesome product also. 

However, on the other hand, if she 
were to buy a can of peaches under 
the provision which the corn sugar 
interests wish to have made, she may 
have purchased what she supposed to 
be peaches canned in cane sugar 
syrup, but in reality she will have 
obtained peaches canned with corn 
syrup. The corn sugar people are, 
therefore, interested in being able to 
sell corn sugar not as such, but in 
places where the consumer has been 
educated to expect cane sugar. They 
expects to do this without labeling 
the food product to distinguish the 
difference. 

Oleomargarine, Crisco, and other 
shortening products, are sold at face 
value and the purchaser does not 
need to purchase them unless he 
wants them. Corn sugar, on the other 
hand, is intended to be hidden in 
places where the purchaser would ex- 
pect to be getting cane sugar and 
would not know the difference. 

In respect to the Crisco adver- 
tising, if we can get food industries 
to use honey or advertise honey in 
any way in a thoroughly honest man- 
ner, I believe this a step in the right 
direction Incidentally we use Crisco 
in our house and like it very much. 

G. H. Cale. 





The Finer Points of Grafting 

Some of your younger readers may 
not realize that, in grafting, one can 
either lift the little larva out with all 
its jelly or without any jelly. Since 
dry grafting is more generally used 
than grafting onto a bed of jelly, it 
is important to pick up all the jelly 
that the larva has already been fed 
by the bees. 

I used to follow instructions and 
put jelly in the cell, but when the 
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grafts were examined a short while 
after being grafted, I found the jelly 
was all cleaned out. For years now 
I have dry grafted, and, provided the 
cells are reared in a queenright 
colony that wants to rear them, the 
larve will be fed almost as soon as 
they are put in. 

In order to get all the jelly that 
the baby larva has, a soft, “bendy” 
grafting tool is needed, a feather 
being about right if trimmed down 
carefully at the quill end. If a 
feather is not available, a good tool 
can be made from the wooden stem 
of a safety match that has been split 
down and softened in water or in 
the mouth. I always chew the end 
until it is soft. 

By using such a tool and always 
picking the larva up from the out- 
side of its curve (its convex surface), 
it will scoop up the jelly between the 
points and hold it till put in the new 
cell. 

Then it should be placed in the cell 
by just letting the points touch the 
bottom and withdrawing the tool 
from behind. In this way the curve 
of the larva scrapes the jelly off the 
grafting tool. 

One should use a fairly narrow 
tool and as soon as it is well under 
the larva a light lift and at the same 
time a forward movement will pick 
up larva and jelly. If this move- 
ment is carried too far without 
enough lift, one can put the grafting 
tool right under the larva and still 
leave it in its cell. By carrying the 
movement a little too far, the larva 
will be put on the tool with only its 
back showing. It is not then in a 
good position for transferring with 
its jelly to the queen cup. 

John H. Rosser, 

Benova, Southport, Queensland, 

Australia. 


ings in North Carolina 


C. L. Sams, widely known be:>- 
keeping specialist of Raleigh, N. C., 
is authority for the statement that 
some North Carolina farmers who 
have gone into the beekeeping busi- 
ness are making a return of from 
$6,000 to $10,000 a year from their 
apiaries. 

“The behavior of bees and the re- 
sponse which they make to changes 
in environment,” Mr. Sams declared, 
“is the basis for success in the busi- 
ness. In all my demonstrations and 
extension work I use the behavior of 
the insects as a basis for practices 
followed. The results have been a 
general advancement in the efficiency 
of beekeeping, both in the homes and 
commercial apiaries.” 

Many of those who kept bees in 
box-hives and round gums at the be- 
ginning of this phase of extension 
work now have commercial apiaries 





in modern hives and use moderr 
equipment, according to Mr. Sams. 

The season of 1928, it was stated 
was particularly favorable to bee 
keeping. There was a good increas: 
in the honey produced, Mr. San 
pointed out, though not so many pe: 
sons joined the ranks of the be: 
keepers as in previous years. H 
explained that the increased plant 
ing of sweet clover throughout th: 
Piedmont Carolinas was a favorab! 
development. Some of those havin; 
their apiaries near clover fields re- 
ported more than one _ hundre: 
pounds of honey per colony from 
the plant, it was stated. 

Last year, Mr. Sams said, he 
worked with the county agents of 
forty-seven North Carolina counti: 
in conducting beekeeping projects 
He held 192 meetings and demonstra- 
tions, where 2,757 beekeepers wer 
present. At all these meetings h: 
found great interest in the produc 
tion of marketable honey, and said 
that better methods are being used 
in apiaries generally over the state. 


Fixing Frames to Avoid 
Propolizing 

We often read complaints of th« 
way our bees propolize frames to- 
gether, rendering their separation 
nearly impossible in cool weather. 
Allow me to suggest an extra opera- 
tion on brood frames, a few of which 
I prepared in the following way a 
few years ago and, finding it very 
good, have a large part of them now 
fixed in this way. If you have no 
metal-spaced frames and your frames 
have all been tacked together with 
the V edges in their proper position, 
this will give you great pleasure and 
ease in loosening frames in hive: 

Cut two notches (use very sharp 
pocket-knife) one-fourth inch deep 
and very narrow into the V edge of 
the end bar, one notch three-fourths 
inch from top or upper end of the 
bar, the other notch two inches be- 
low upper end of same. Now very 
carefully (observing cross grain i! 
bar, if any) cut out this wood be- 
tween the two notches. 

This now really will fit in with th« 
metal-spaced frame, also the location 
of this clearance will take care of 
any changes in end bar for, at most, 
eighteen years. This little trick wil! 
also afford more bee space, which 
comes very convenient when crowd- 
ing frames together with bees craw] 
ing all over the spacers. I have had 
a wooden frame made at the sawm'l! 
that will hold twenty of these end 
bars, and with this the whole twenty) 
can be done at one operation with 
band saw. 

One point to observe carefully 
to leave the bases of these lugs muc! 
longer than top to avoid their brea! 
ing off. F. W. Luebeck, Indiana. 
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Mr. Hardy and his family beside 


Gulf to the 


D. HARDY, of Powell, Wyoming, 

e probably holds the record for 
hauling bees the longest distance in 
one continuous trip from one bee 
yard to another. Producing bees in 
southern Texas and hauling them to 
northwestern Wyoming by truck is 
the method he has adopted to pro- 
vide bees to use in building up his 
colonies quickly in the early summer 
for the honeyflow, which begins at 
Powell about the first of July. 


For a number of years Mr. Hardy 
has owned and operated a number of 
bee yards near Mathis, Texas. The 
package bees produced in these yards 
were shipped to Powell by express. 
It was found over a period of years 
that this was very expensive in ac- 
tual express charges, but chiefly in 
the number of bees that arrived 
dead. Mr. Hardy found that if he 
accompanied the express shipments 
in person, and watched to see that 
the cages of bees were kept stacked 
near the door of the express car in 
such a way as to secure proper venti- 
lation, the bees came through with 
only a small loss. But if the pack- 
ages were stacked in an end of the 
car without ventilation the loss was 
large. He believed that the high ex- 
press rate on bees, that of one and 
a half times first class, entitled the 
shipper to proper care of bees en 
route. Express messengers, however, 
insisted that they did not have time 
to look after bees, and that they 
needed the space near the doors for 
short distance expressage. 

To make the trip from Powell to 
Texas and back for the purpose of 
accompanying each shipment of bees 
was expensive. It was to find a 
method of delivering bees to his 
Wyoming yards in first-class condi- 
tion at the lowest possible cost that 
Mr. Hardy planned to haul by truck. 
Perhaps the chief factor in deciding 
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the truck he used moving bees from the 
Yellowstone. 


him to haul by truck was the fact 
that even after paying one and a 
half times the first class rate he could 
not always collect equitable damages 
from the express company for loss 
en route. 

The experience of the first year 
has proved that the expense of truck 
shipments and unaccompanied ex- 
press shipments is just about the 
same, but that the truck proved far 
cheaper in the end because of the 
excellent condition in which the bees 
arrived at destination. However, Mr. 
Hardy anticipates that he can make 
trips hereafter at less expense than 
on the initial experimental trip. 

The distance from Mathis, Texas, 
to Powell, Wyoming, is slightly over 
1800 miles—1824, to give the exact 
speedometer reading. For hauling 
bees such a distance, special arrange- 
ments had to be made. The truck 
used is a new model AA Ford truck 
with the regular Ford dual gear 
equipment. The wheelbase was 
lengthened 43% inches, so that it 
is 175% inches in length. On this 
a special body 7%2x13% feet was 
built behind the cab. This body was 
planned to hold seven rows of ship- 
ping cages with ten cages in each 
row, making seventy to each tier. 
Special racks fit on each tier to sup- 
port the next tier above and hold 
each cage firmly in place. The truck 
was packed with three of these tiers, 
or 210 cages. The fourth tier was 
arranged to omit every other cage 
in order to facilitate ventilation. The 
entire load consisted of 250 cages. 
The tiers were set in with an alley- 
way running from front to back 
through the center of the truck, with 
a space of about four inches between 
rows and about six inches between 
tiers. This gave each cage ventila- 
tion on top and at each end. 

The upper part of the framework 


Trucking Bees from the 
Gulf to the Yellowstone 


A. D. Hardy Finds Cost no 
Greater than Express and 
Bees in Better Condition 


By John 





Hendricks 











The yo ing ster 


had a good time going south 


was extended out over the cab of 
the truck to make a platform about 
which was built a box. The front 
of this was hinged so that, when 
open, it gave room enough for an 
ordinary size bed mattress. Canvas 
cut to fit was arranged in tent shape 
so that the tent could be raised by 
merely lifting a metal tent pole and 
sticking it into its socket. There was 
room for the necessary bedding and 
also for clothing and other supplies 
needed for the trip. An electric light 
plugged into the light system of the 
truck gave light in the little room. 
During the day the bedding was 
folded on the mattress, the tent 
dropped, the front hinged board 
hooked up, and the whole covered 
with a waterproof cover that fas- 
tened with snaps to the edge of the 
framework. 

Thus at night a comfortable bed- 
room was provided, which made it 
possible to camp wherever the truck 
happened to be when the driver de- 
cided to stop for the night. Another 
advantage of this arrangement above 
the cab was that the occupants of 
the room were right with the load 
at night and had the advantage of 
a position that gave them an outlook 
over the vincinity if anyone came to 
molest the load at night. 

The bees are shipped in specially 
planned, screened shipping cages. 
The cages are in reality miniature 
five-frame hives, in which three 
frames are carried. The bottom and 
sides are solid. The ends have two- 
inch holes with ventilator screens. 
When prepared for shipment, the 
cages have one frame of honey and 
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brood, on either side of which is an 
empty comb or a frame with foun- 
dation. The center comb of brood 
and honey is the one from the nuclei 
boxes in the outyards and contains 
the mated queen and about half a 
pound of bees. To this is then added 
sufficient bees to make up the desired 
package, usually three pounds in ad- 
dition to the half pound with the 
queen. The bees are weighed to 
make sure the proper amount is se- 
cured. They are put in cages at the 
outyards and brought to the yard 
where the queens are already await- 
ing in the shipping boxes. The cage 
containing the bees is set on top of 
the shipping box, and the bees are 
allowed to pass down, of their own 
accord. A cleat with notches holds 
the frames in place. Upon this the 
screen cover is placed and secured. 
To prepare an entire load for ship- 
ment takes some days. Some of the 
cages were prepared almost a week 
before they were loaded on the truck, 
and were treated as ordinary hives 
after being filled and until they were 
closed for shipment, 


That the bees came through the 
trip in fine condition is evident from 
the fact that when the load arrived 
at Powell, and the bees were exam- 
ined, brood was still hatching after 
being caged for fourteen days. The 
trip took thirteen days, three days 
longer than anticipated, due to tire 
trouble resulting from the excessive 
heat encountered on a great deal of 
the way. In comparison, it might be 
mentioned that when Mr. Hardy 
started from Texas with his load he 
shipped twenty combless packages by 
express. When these arrived at 
Powell five packages were entirely 
dead and the remainder were all in 
bad condition. 


The plan of stacking the bees on 
the truck has proved very satisfac- 
tory. The arrangement gave sufficient 
ventilation to each hive throughout 
the journey. No water cans were put 
in the cages, but the bees were 
watered frequently. By using an 
ordinary water hose when stops were 
made at gasoline filling stations along 
the way, Mr. Hardy in a short time 
could water the entire 250 packages 
by spraying the water through the 
alleyways in the load. This also 
helped keep the load cool. 


As stated above, the truck used 
for the trip is a new model AA Ford 
with extended wheelbase. The truck 
itself, with the special body and 
equipment, weighed 4700 pounds. 
The load weighed 5500, making a 
total of more than five tons. There 
were 250 packages of bees, each con- 
taining approximately three and one- 
half pounds of bees and a queen on 
three frames. The packages weighed 
from fifteen to seventeen pounds 
each when loaded. 
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On the trip, Mr. Hardy was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Hardy and their 
eight-year-old daughter, Bonnie Belle. 
The truck attracted great attention 
all along the route. Mr. Hardy says 
that, wherever they stopped, a crowd 
gathered almost at once to inspect 
the load and wonder as to its con- 
tents. In Texas the load was usually 
guessed to be tomatoes or fruit, but 
farther north the guesses included 
poultry, dogs, and rabbits. 


The trip from Mathis to Powell is 
along one. Mathis is in San Patricio 
county, about forty miles from Cor- 
pus Christi. The route taken went 
through San Antonio, Austin, Waco, 
and Fort Worth, then through the 
Panhandle, through the northeast 
corner of New Mexico, over Ratun 
Pass and into Colorado. From Trini- 
dad the route went to Denver and 
thence to Cheyenne. From here it 
traversed the entire state of Wyo- 
ming from southeast to northwest, 
as Powell is within seventy-five miles 
of Yellowstone Park. The trip thus 
practically covered the distance from 
the Gulf of Mexico to Yellowstone 
Park. 


The trip was full of experiences 
more interesting when they were 
over than when they were happen- 
ing. The chief grief came from tire 
trouble due to hot pavements. Three 
new rear tires blew up on the trip, 
all of them on paved roads. At one 
time, in Texas, the rim of a rear 
wheel was injured. As the new model 
AA was then just out, Mr. Hardy 
experienced trouble in finding a 
dealer with repairs. Fortunately, he 
was only half a day by trolley from 
the Ford assembling plant at Dallas. 
Taking his injured rim under his 
arm, Mr. Hardy made the trip to 
Dallas. At the Ford plant he re- 
ceived pleasant treatment, and a new 
rim in exchange for his bad one. But 
he lost a day’s time, and in the mean- 
time the bees were standing out in 
the hot Texas sun. 


At Vernon, in northern Texas, just 
before entering the Panhandle, it 
was necessary to ford the Pease 
River where a new bridge was being 
built. The water was neither wide 
nor deep, but there was about an 
eighth of a mile of sand to traverse, 
where if one got only a tiny ways 
out of the beaten track he would 
find himself in quicksand. At an- 
other place it was necessary to travel 
for some distance through § sand, 
where he had a slow, difficult time 
to negotiate the distance. Thus more 
time was lost. 


From northern Texas and over the 
Ratun Pass into Colorado the truck 
did valiant work. On a road so 
steep there was a rise of eleven feet 
every hundred feet, the load moved 
along without any trouble whatever, 





though of course it was not possible 
to make very fast time. 


The experience of the first yea 
of hauling by truck has shown tha 
it is a successful method of trans 
porting bees long distances. The cos 
of making the trip is about equal t 
that of shipping the bees the sam 
distance by express, but the condi 
tion in which the bees arrive at des 
tination is so excellent as to give th: 
truck method all the advantages. 


The experience of the first yea 
has led Mr. Hardy to various con- 
clusions in regard to future trips. 
One is that he expects to make th: 
trip earlier, so as to get the bees to 
Powell by about June 1. He already 
has the truck equipped. The chief 
delay last year was on getting de- 
livery on the truck, the first mode! 
AA to be delivered in Powell. An- 
other is to speed up the work of 
making up the load. The faster this 
can be done the better the condition 
of the bees and queens when th 
start is made. From three to four 
days is best. He is planning to mak: 
canvas curtains to use as screens on 
each side of the truck, so it will be 
possible to shade the load when 
driving through excessive sunshine. 
The curtains will be so arranged that 
they will stand out some distance 
from the side of the truck and not 
interfere with ventilation. 


The chief improvement he is 
making in his truck is the addition 
of dual hind wheels to take the place 
of the ordinary rear wheels of the 
AA Ford. He thinks his tire trouble 
was due to the excessive load as well 
as to the heat on the paved roads. 
It was necessary either to decrease 
the load or to plan for increased tire 
strength. By using the dual wheels 
it will be possible to haul as large 
a load as last season, or 250 pack- 
ages, each containing a queen, three 
and a half pounds of bees, and three 
frames. By doing away with the 
loss of time from excessive tire 
trouble, the trip can be made in ten 
days, which will insure even better 
condition of the bees on arrival, as 
well as greater economy in the cost 
of transportation. 

(This is fine. Mr. Hardy is cer- 
tainly an active and resourceful man, 
well worthy of his name.—Editor.) 





Nuernberger Braune Lebkuchen, 
for Bakers 


Take ten pounds of dough and add 
to it five ounces of finely chopped 
citron, five ounces of orange peel, 
one-half pound of cinnamon, one- 
fourth pound of cloves, one-fourth 
pound of mace and one pound of 
fine ground almonds. Bake in sheets 
with almond halves on top and cut 
when cool. Put up in packages. 
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Beekeeping Under Difficulties 


Y story really begins back in 
1891. The station agent in a 
little Georgia town was enquiring 
about the usual line of promotion 
with the railroad company for which 
he worked. The salary paid to sta- 
tion agents in small towns at that 
time was about forty dollars per 
month and promotion was a_ slow 
process The investigation revealed 
that to reach the heights of $125.00 
per month in the train dispatcher’s 
office would likely require consider- 
able time, even providing that the 
excellence of his work was promptly 
noticed by his superiors who made 
the selections of men to fill vacancies. 
This particular agent, Arthur F. 
Brown by name, gave the best hours 
of every day to the service of the 
railroad company. His spare time 
he gave to his bees. In that year of 
1891 the company paid him $40.00 
per month, a total of $480.00. The 
bees paid him $960.00 for his spare 
time, exactly double what the more 
exacting employer did. After the 
conversation with his superior officer, 
who held out hopes that he might 
ultimately reach $125.00 per month 
in the railroad service, he decided to 
resign at once, and resign he did. 
From that time he has looked to 
his bees for his livelihood, and, al- 
though fate has dealt him severe 
blows, although he has been called 
upon to endure such pain as few men 
suffer, although he has been confined 
to his bed for months at a time and 
has become permanently crippled, he 
still loves his bees and looks to them 
for his principal interest in life. 
Thirty-eight years have passed 
since Brown left the service of the 
railroad company, and in that time 
he has met all the vicissitudes that 
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A Florida Bee Man Who Retains His Enthusiasm 
in Spite of Illness Which Confines Him 
to Couch and Wheel Chair 


By Frank C. Pellett 


fall to the lot of beekeepers gener- 
ally and some besides. He has seen 
good years and poor years, years of 
prosperity and years of adversity. 
There have been seasons when life 
brought everything that heart could 
wish, of health, happiness and pros- 
perity, and there have been other 
years when it seemed that there 
could be nothing left of adversity, 
save death, itself, and even this was 
preferable to the suffering which he 
was called upon to endure. 

It is a long time since I first began 
hearing something of the story of 
Arthur F. Brown, the man who re- 
mains cheerful and optimistic, al- 
though confined to his chair and his 
couch. I have been told of his ob- 
servation hive, so constructed that 
he can see everything that goes on 
within, while he lies stretched beside 
the window. I had heard that his 
interest in bees continued and that 
he had so much to tell that beekeep- 
ers from far and near stop to chat 
with him, to see his hive and perhaps 
learn some new and interesting thing 
concerning the insects they love so 
well. So when opportunity offered, 
I too stopped at Daytona, Florida, to 
visit this enthusiastic bee man. 

Eleven years of suffering has left 
its marks upon his body, but appar- 
ently not upon his soul. He refuses 
to admit defeat and finds ways to 
occupy his time with profit and in- 
terest, even when his body is wracked 
with pain. 

An Ingenious Hive 

Never have I seen an observation 

hive which so completely meets every 


need of the observer as his. The pic- 
ture plainly shows the entrance in 
the window sill. The bees enter 
through a hollow pipe which sets in 
swivels. This permits moving the 
hive into any desired position, turn- 
ing first one side and then the other 
toward the observer, or pushing it 
back out of the way against the win- 
dow. There is a feeder made by 
turning a small glass jar upside 
down, over an opening in an exten- 
sion of the bottom board. The side 
walls are made of double glass so 
that the bees feel little change in the 
temperature of the room, and there 
are no covers to exclude the light. 
Apparently the bees find conditions 
entirely to their satisfaction, for they 
continue their normal activities, even 
to casting a swarm occasionally. 
Years of uninterrupted observation 
have revealed many. things concern- 
ing the activities of the colony, some 
of which probably have not been seen 
by others. On two different occa- 
sions Brown observed the queen, her- 
self, busy in constructing a queen- 
cell to her liking. Each time the 
queen worked for ten or fifteen min- 
utes in drawing out the cell. Both 
times eggs were laid directly in the 
cell after the work was completed. 
Afterward both queens continued to 
visit the cells frequently, even after 
the larve had emerged, to see that 
all was well. At other times he has 
watched the virgins emerge and has 
seen their frantic efforts to destroy 
possible rivals within the royal cham- 
bers. He has seen them cut into the 
side of the remaining queen-cell and 
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sting the helpless occupant. He has 
watched the swarms go out and has 
spent uncounted hours in company 
of the workers as they carried on 
their usual daily labors. His note- 
books are full of interest and he 


could tell us many things which most 
of us have overlooked. 

In the back yard is a small apiary 
which our friend is able to care for 
in spite of his physical handicap. 
Although he is unable to walk, he 
moves about in a wheel chair, and 
the hives have been constructed to 
meet his special needs. 

The late O. O. Poppleton made the 
long idea hive famous. Poppleton 
practiced migratory beekeeping along 
the rivers of eastern Florida. He 
used a long hive with no supers, and 
Brown has worked out a somewhat 
similar system. Since he cannot 
walk, it is out of the question to 
handle supers in the usual manner. 
With a long hive on legs, as shown 
in the picture, he has everything at 
the right height for his convenience. 
The covers are hinged and can be 
turned back when he wishes to ex- 
amine the bees. He has a special 
screen built on a frame two and a 
half feet high, which rests on the 
cover cleat of the hive to defeat the 
robbers. This screen, covering both 
ends and the side of the hive opposite 
the worker, removes all bother of 
robbers, as they simply do not seem 
to learn how to get over it before he 
has finished with the colony and 
closed the hive. 

Brown insists that the long hive 
is the only one which can be manipu- 
lated successfully every day in the 
year. By his system one can continue 
his work with the bees under condi- 
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tions when it would be impossible to 
tear down the ordinary hive and ma- 
nipulate the brood nest, because of 
robbers. 

For many years, Brown operated 
from 300 to 500 colonies of bees. In 
his present state it is of course im- 
possible for him to care for any ex- 
cept the few long hives which he has 
at home. His outyard is looked after 
by a kindly disposed neighbor, S. C. 
Ellenwood, who, in addition to his 
own apiaries, also cares for Brown’s. 
Ellenwood was for some years en- 
gaged in the dairy business at Day- 
tona, which is Brown’s present home. 
Finding the bees more to his liking, 
Ellenwood gave up the dairy busi- 
ness to devote his attention to honey 
production. 

Brown has continued to carry on, 
to the best of his ability, since rheu- 
matism has confined him to his room. 
During the years of illness, he has 
hired seventy truckloads of bees 
moved from one pasture to another. 
Under the conditions which prevail 
over most of Florida, it is often nec- 
essary to move the bees to insure a 
crop. Migratory beekeeping makes 
possible getting honey in one locality 
when the crop fails in another. 

Florida has several plants which 
yield freely when conditions are fa- 
vorable. Brown has secured an aver- 
age of more than 200 pounds per 
colony from mangrove some seasons, 
while in others this tree yields but 
little and it may even be necessary 
to feed the bees. 





Mr. Brown and Mr. Ellenwood with one of 


the Brown hives. 












Brown has interesting stories to 
tell to prove that the bees are worthy 
of confidence and that they will not 
fail to repay one who looks to them. 
In 1911 he had occasion to make a 
business trip to Europe. The man in 
whose charge he left them died sud- 
denly the day following his depar- 
ture, and they received no attention 
during the two months of his ab- 
sence. On his return, he found 
eighteen tons of honey on the hives 
in spite of the neglect. 

For information concerning bee- 
keeping conditions in eastern Florida, 
I know of no better place to go than 
to our interesting friend at Daytona. 
His long experience in that region 
has provided him with a rich fund 
of information about bees and plants, 
and even bears. Speaking of bears 
reminds me that seventy-two wert 
killed within three miles of his 
apiaries from 1896 to 1913, in what 
is now Flagler county. Bears make 
no end of trouble for the beekeepers 
in the wild country, tearing the hives 
to pieces to devour the brood and 
honey. 

A visit to Brown is a real inspira- 
tion. Here is a man who refuses to 
give up under conditions which would 
seem hopeless to most of us. He 
makes the most of what is left to him 
and greets you with a smile. He 
offers no word of complaint because 
of his adversities, but he has so much 
of interest to tell that you go away 
with a feeling of having been de- 
lightfully entertained. 
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N 1683, three years after the death 


of Swammerdam, the French 
Reaumur was born at La Rochelle. 
He, too, was destined to devote him- 
self ardently to the study of insects. 
As Swammerdam, he had a keen in- 
tellect, which attracted to him the 
greatest men of Europe; his observa- 
tions were careful and exact, his 
perception acute, and his recordings 
have been largely confirmed by later 
scientists. 

Yet by nature the two men differed 
as oil and water. Swammerdam, the 
melancholy and reclusive Dutchman, 
narrow in his interests, found in his 
work an obsession that verged on 
mania, and he wrecked himself with 
intemperate application before he 
was forty. Reaumur, genial, expan- 
sive spirit, lover of good company, 
found, during a normal life of almost 
twice the length of that of Swam- 
merdam, time to do an astounding 
variety of things. 

Prominence attached to Reaumur 
early. At twenty-four, after the 
publication of some important papers 
on geometry, he was elected to the 
Academy of Sciences, and for nearly 
fifty years he was one of its more 
useful members. His papers and re- 
ports were frequent and of great 
interest. He made a study of the 
process of reproduction of cast limbs 
of erayfishes and lobsters; investi- 
gated vast fossil beds; attempted to 
learn the nature of light given off 
by certain mollusks; made himself 
acquainted with the odd substance 
hat gives lustre to the scales of 
fishes; described the difference be- 
en the digestive organs of the 
birds of prey and those of grain- 
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Reaumur... 


eating birds. That is but 
a sample of his work as a 
naturalist. 

In 1734, when in his 
fifties, he began his Mem- 
oires pour servir a l’His- 
toire des Insectes (Mem- 
oirs of Service in the His- 
tory of Insects). By 1842 
he had published six large 
volumes and had begun 
the seventh, to treat of 
beetles. In a clear style 
he gave a careful picture 
of insects and insect hab- 
its, and with unusual per- 
ception he presented the 
wide variety of means 
nature uses to preserve 
and propagate them. It is still easy 
reading, even for a poor French 
student like myself, if one makes 
allowances for the use of a letter 
shaped like “f’’ where modern 
Frenchmen use “s,” and for other 
slight variations. 

This work placed him at the front 
of naturalists. He was accorded that 
distinction by members of the Acade- 
my and was popularly regarded as 
preeminent in his field. The ambi- 
tious Reaumur found a certain satis- 
faction in the adulation he received 
and the power his eminence gave 
him among his associates. 

Then Buffon, a younger naturalist 
of the period, began his History of 
Nature, and wrested popular su- 
premacy from Reaumur. Buffon 
boldly undertook the project of de- 
scribing all animal life; Reaumur, 
approaching the end of his work, had 
scarcely begun such a task. The 
brilliant style of Buffon at once 
caught the popular fancy, and for a 
time he outshone Reaumur as the 
sun does the moon. This sudden 
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Lives of Famous Beekeepers 


FERCHAULT DE REAUMUR 
By Kent L. Pellett 


represented French science in all its refulgence 
during the first half of the eighteenth century. 


Maury. 


eclipse roiled the older man. He 
looked upon Buffon as an amateur. 
Indirectly, Reaumur made frequent 
attacks upon him. It was due prob- 
ably to disappointment that Reaumur 
dropped his work on the Memoirs 
and turned his attention to other 
things the last fifteen years of his 
life. At the time of his death the 
manuscript for the seventh volume 
was still incomplete, and in disorder. 

But, after the two men had laid 
aside their pens, and later scientists 
subjected their respective work to 
the measuring-stick of use and fur- 
ther discovered facts, Buffon rapidly 
lost ground, while the exactness of 
Reaumur’s observations retained him 
among the greatest of entomologists. 
He had been a patient investigator; 
Buffon a theorist and philosopher, the 
chief value of his work due to the 
efforts of his collectors, which he 
recorded. 

But if Reaumur had been perma- 
nently eclipsed as an entomologist, 
he need have had little fear of being 
forgotten. He was one of those ver- 
satile spirits who are ever the ad- 
miration and despair of the rest of 
mankind. He held his position at 
the Academy of Sciences not only 
because he was a great entomologist, 
but because he was an authority on 
most branches of knowledge. Ques- 
tions of a wide variety disputed by 
its members were settled by the mere 
weight of his word. 

Men who do great work in many 
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Three old prints from Reaumur’s book. 
The old observers did much with straw 
hives that we would think impossible. 


fields of science, art and endeavor 
are rare; but the eighteenth century 
produced several. In France, Vol- 
taire, a social revolutionary, was at 
the same time a romancer, a drama- 
tist, a historian, and a _ scientist. 
Benjamin Franklin in America gave 
impulse with his overflowing energy 
to all branches of industry and learn- 
ing. And there was Reaumur. 

He invented white porcelain for 
use on thermometers, and _ later 
adapted to refrigerators. He discov- 
ered, after many trials, the art of 
steel making, so that France need 
no longer import her steel from 
abroad. The French had bought tin- 
plate of Germany. By inventing a 
cheap process, Reaumur induced 
them to make it at home. He was 
the first to attempt in France the 
artificial incubation of eggs, an age- 
old practice in Egypt. He invented 
a thermometer, perhaps his best 
known invention. 

But the biologists have the largest 
claim on him. He left no work in 
any other field to compare in extent 
with his Memoirs, which, besides the 
careful observations they record, are 
an attempt at a classification of in- 
sects. Reaumur based his classifi- 
‘ation on peculiarities of behavior 
rather than on body structure, as 
have the later biologists. This led 
him to include among the _ insects 
worms, mollusks, and reptiles. He 
said, “The crocodile is certainly a 
fierce insect...’’ But his rival, Buf- 
fon, went wider afield in his attempt 
at system: “It is a mistake to let the 
description of the zebra, which is 
foreign and unfamiliar, follow that 
of so well-known and useful an ani- 
mal as the horse; the dog, which we 
are accustomed to see running at the 
horse’s heels, might more fitly come 
in this place. The natural and ordi- 
nary way of looking at things is the 
best” If Reaumur’s classification 
seems woefully crude, if any high 
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school student could do better, it is 
because the efforts of such men as 
Linnaeus and Mendel have led us 
to pay closer attention to animal and 
plant relationships. Reaumur had 
none of our guide-posts to help him. 


In the greater part of a volume 
of his Memoirs devoted to bees, 
which entitles us to call him a bee- 
keeper, his frequent quotations show 
that he was a close student of Swam- 
merdam’s work. He contested many 
of Swammerdam’s conclusions, and 
anticipated facts that later Huber 
was to prove. Swammerdam, as well 
as earlier writers, had believed that 
the queen did not enter into bodily 
union with the drone, and advanced 





The wax-secreting cluster after Reaumur. 


the theory that for her to be in the 
presence of a number of them was 
enough to render her fecund, as they 
emitted a fertilizing vapor. But 
Reaumur thought that bees mated as 
did other genera of insects, and con- 
cluded that copulation must take 
place under cover of darkness in the 
hive. He made careful dissections 
of bees to confirm the different sexes, 
and, finding evidence neither of 
testes nor ovaries in the workers, 
concluded that they were entirely 
without sex. Huber later was to cor- 
rect him on these points. 

It was natural, mathematician as 
he was, that he should become inter- 
ested in the shape of the comb cells. 
He verified the calculations of Pap- 
pus, an old Egyptian mathematician, 
who also had studied honeycomb. 
’appus had arrived at the conclusion 





that of all prisms of equal capacity 
which fit together without leaving 
gaps between, the six-sided prisms re- 
quire the least material in construc- 
tion. Reaumur noted the great firm- 
ness this shape gave the combs, and 
believed that no human architect 
could construct anything of so much 
solidity with so little material. 

The Italian, Maraldi, had measured 
the angles of the rhombuses in the 
pyramidal bottoms of the comb cells, 
and had found them to be 109° 28’ 
and 70° 32’. This gave Reaumur an 
idea. He asked his friend, Koenig, a 
noted mathematician, the following 
question: “Of all the different six- 
sided cells with pyramidal bottoms 
composed of three rhombuses alike 
and equal, which could be con- 
structed with the least material?” 

After careful calculation, Koenig 
answered: “‘Those with rhombuses of 
angles 109° 26’ and 70° 34’. This 
missed the solution of the bees by 
just 2’. Reaumur marvelled that 
their economy came so close to per- 
fection. But other scientists were 
troubled that the bees came so close 
to the correct angles and yet missed 
them. They took the trouble to solve 
the problem for themselves, with the 
same result as that of Koenig But 
the bees refused to correct their 
error, slight as it was, and continued 
to construct the cell bottoms with 
the old angles. 

In later years there was a ship- 
wreck. Investigation of the accident 
showed that the captain had steered 
off his course due to calculation from 
logarithm tables that were defective. 
The tables were corrected to prevent 
further error. Then it was discov- 
ered that these were the same tables 
from which Koenig had made his 
calculations. The cell bottom prob- 
lem was again solved, with the cor- 
rected tables, and this time the same 
angles were obtained that the bees 
had always used. 





Straw hives were ideal for bees; wart 
shaped to the combs, and closely resemblir 
natural conditions. 
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The facts that Reaumur uncovered 
mnly multiplied his questions. How 
had the bees arrived at the solution 
of the six-sided prism and the angles 
1f the rhombuses? “If one does not 
wish to regard them as very intelli- 
gent beings, one is forced to recog- 
nize that they must be the work of 
an intelligence infinitely perfect and 
infinitely powerful. ... But one asks 
why He (their Maker) has instructed 
them so admirably. Was it neces- 
sary that they conduct their work 
according to the rules of the most 
sublime geometry? One is tempted 
to think that the Wisdom par Excel- 
lence has given too much attention 
to simple flies. ” Again, “The 
sphere of intelligence which has been 
accorded us does not extend beyond 
the outer shell of a few particles of 


the universe. We have, however, to 
reproach ourselves for not giving 
enough of our attention to the small 
number of these particles which is 
not beyond our reach....” In this 
last sentence he gave the answer to 
his own wonderings. If we cannot 
understand very much, let us at least 
attend to what we can understand. 
The answers to all our riddles are 
perhaps under our very noses. 
Thus Reaumur passed his life, 
tranquil and content in all his varied 
activity, counting not only the great- 
est personages of Europe his friends, 
but also his own neighbors. His 
Memoirs gave a great impetus to the 
study of insects. He was to be the 
inspiration of Fabre and, earlier, of 
Charles Bonnet, who directed Fruncis 
Huber to consult his work on bees. 





Diastase Activity 


By G. H. 


LL beekeepers are probably fa- 

miliar with the fact that the 
German Government has_ recently 
placed an embargo on honeys that 
failed to show, upon examination, a 
certain diastase content. Diastase is 
the name applied to enzymes or fer- 
ments that have the ability to break 
down starch into sugars. Inasmuch 
as honey contains very little starch 
and the amount of diastase in even 
the most heavily diastase-charged 
honeys is negligible in comparison 
with a small drop of human saliva, 
it seems certain that the objection 
to honey poor in diastase cannot be 
based on the dietetic value of the 
diastase. Despite the fact that our 


Experimentation 
Vansell 


investigations have shown some comb 
honeys practically devoid of diastase 
activity, German authorities consider 
any honey with a low or slow diastase 
content to be overheated or adulter- 
ated. 

Since the controlling German opin- 
ion has decided to penalize any honey 
which, according to their tests, is low 
in diastase activity, it is necessary 
that we investigate sufficiently to be 
able to comply with their regulations. 

One method being used at the Uni- 
versity of California Agriculture 
Experiment Station to compare dias- 
tase activity is here outlined. One 
gram of honey is thinned with % ce. 


distilled water. Twelve ec. of grain 
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Chart 1. Showing activity of diastase in 
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of honey in degrees fahrenheit for 24 hours. 


one kind of honey after exposure to heat 


alcohold (95%) are added to pre- 
cipitate the proteins which are then 
centrifugalized from the alcohol and 
sugars. A like amount of alcohol is 
used to wash the precipitate, followed 
by centrifugalization and decanta- 
tion. A considerable amount of pre- 
cipitate is obtained in this way. It 
is dried with warm air. Nine cc. of 
distilled water are added to the dry 
powder. This water solution is acidu- 
lated with a few drops of N/50 acetic 
acid in amounts necessary to produce 
a delicate pink reaction (pH 4.4) 
with methyl orange. To this defi- 
nitely acid mixture one cc. of one- 
tenth normal sodium chloride is 
added, after which the temperature 
is raised to 97° F. in an oven. The 
diastase activity is now measured by 
the power to change starch to sugars. 

A definite amount of a known 
starch solution is added and the time 
required to digest it is the index of 
diastase activity. The amount used 
in this series of tests is six drops, 
the same droppers’ being used 
throughout to insure constancy. The 
enzymatic activity is measured by 
testing drops on a spot plate with a 
special iodine solution. The color 
changes steadily (when active dias- 
tase is present) as the starch is con- 
verted to sugar, from blue through 
purple, lavender, and pink to the nor- 
mal yellow of the dilute iodine solu- 
tion. The time required to reach the 
yellow by various samples is recorded 
in table No. 1. 

The starch solution is made by dis- 
solving three grams of (J. T. Baker, 
C. P.) soluble starch in 250 cc. of 
boiling freshly distilled water. A drop 
of chloroform and several drops of 
toluol are added after cooling to pre- 
vent growth of yeast and other or- 
ganisms. The stock iodine solution 
consists of 1.5 grams potassium iodide 
and .5 gram iodine dissolved in 98 ce. 
freshly distilled water. For use, this 
is diluted one to nine in distilled 
water. The same dropper is used 
continuously in adding this solution 
to the test drops of the starch-dias- 
tase samples. 

A honey series has been treated 
twenty-four hours by exposures to dry 
heat in an electric oven varying from 
room temperature to that of boiling 
water. This honey was produced in 
the University Farm apiary at Davis, 
California, during the time when star 
thistle, Centaurea solstitialis L., was 
the most abundant source of nectar. 


Italian bees, somewhat mixed with 
German and Carniolan blood, pre- 
dominated at this location. Extrac- 


tion is done in the ordinary centrifu- 
gal machine after uncapping the cells 
with a steam knife. Only the honey 
from the extractor is used in the ex- 
perimental work, so that no artificial 
or natural heat was applied except 
during the passage of the hot un- 
capping knife over the ends of the 
sealed honeycomb cells. 
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Get Running’s Queens 


And Get Honey—They Satisfy 
The kind WE use in our extensive 
Michigan Apiaries, where we produce 

honey by the carload. 


Choice untested Italian Queens, 75c 
each; $8.40 per dozen; Tested, 50c 
each; $8.40 per dozen. 


Tested, 50c each extra 
Write for prices in large quantities. 
All queens sent from Sumterville, 
Ala. Address for quick service, 


DAVID RUNNING 


SUMTERVILLE, ALABAMA 
A 
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Canadian Beekeepers’ Attention 


QUALITY IN SUPPLIES 


We specialize in Ruddy Manufac- 
turing Co.’s Bee Ware. The material 
is specially selected lumber scientific- 
ally cured and air dried to ensure the 
least possible variation of shrink- 
age or expansion under our severe 
weather conditions. All work is prop- 
erly spaced and jointed to give that 
uniformity, accuracy and smoothness 
of finish unobtainable with home- 
made or ordinary planing mill prod- 
ucts. 

GET YOUR SUPPLIES EARLY 

Langstroth Hives, Extracting and Comb 
Honey Supers, Honey Extractors, Feeders, 
Foundation (Airco and Dadant’s Wired), 
Queen and Drone Traps, Smokers, Honey 
Knives, etc. Special Prices on Large Quan- 
tities. 











Write for full particulars 
of Stock Handled 


STEELE, BRIGGS SEED CO., Limited 


Regina, Sask., and Winnipeg, Man. 


CARNIOLANS 


Gentle, Prolific, 
Wonderful Workers 


Gentle—can be handled most of the time 
without a veil. Wonderful workers; aver- 
age surplus 1927 was 180 pounds per colony. 
Many reports from customers better than 
this. Build very white combs fine for 
comb honey production. 

Twenty-two years’ breeding Carniolans. 
Breeders imported each season—Jan Strgar 
strain—the foremost queen breeder in Car- 
niola. M. Ambrozic strain—the most exten- 
sive honey producer in Carniola, operating 
over 1,000 colonies. We have supplied 
queens to many Agricultural Colleges and 
State Experiment Stations, to the Provincial 
Experiment Stations and Farms of Canada, 
and to the Japanese Government for breed- 
ing purposes. We probably have the finest 
Carniolans in the United States. Ask for 
our free paper, “Merits of the Carniolan 
Bee.” 











Untested queens, one $ 1.35 
Untested queens six 6.60 
Untested queens, dozen 12.00 

9) OF 


Tested queens, each 
Ask for prices in larger quantity. 
ALBERT G. HANN 

Glen Gardner, 


New Jersey 








BEEWARE 
EXTRACTORS 


American Cans and Pails, Glass 
Honey Jars, Wired Foundation 
Catalog for the asking 


If you wish prompt service, write 


B. F. SMITH, Jr., Fromberg, Montana 
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In pursuing this study with the 
same honey under known conditions 
it was possible to obtain data which 
can be used to form a simple graphic 
picture of diastase activity. By plot- 
ting the time necessary for the dias- 
tase to digest starch into sugar 
against the degree of heat exposure 
for the honey a graphic curve is 
made to show the decrease in activity 
with the increase in temperature. 
(See Chart I.) 

The rate of diastase activity on 
starch increases rapidly from freez- 
ing temperature to about 100° F., 
where it remains practically constant 
until reaching 127° F. At increas- 
ingly high temperatures the rate of 
activity decreases rapidly to become 
negligible at 160° F. Chart No. II 
from Goethe shows activity of honey 
diastase in relation to temperatures. 

The temperature of 97° F. was 
selected as the constant on account 
of its approximation to human body 
temperature. Test samples could be 
held tightly in the hand without ma- 
terially lowering their temperature 
during sampling outside the oven. 

Table No. 1 
showing decline in diastase activity 
resulting from exposing honey sam- 
ples to heat for 24-hour periods: 
Average time 


Exposure required for 
temperature starch digestion 
ie” Ff. 15 minutes 

97 18 “e 
111 20 - 
115 18 . 
124 17 i 
130 Ey 3 
132.5 19 Kg 
138 20 
143 36 i 
149 40 vig 
152 50 a 
156 58 - 
161 180 = 

170 infinity (no activity) 


Showing increase, then decrease of diastase activity at increasing temperature 


Valuable Pollination Bulletin 

The Michigan Experiment Station 
at East Lansing has recently issued 
a bulletin entitled “Pollination of 
Orchard Fruits in Michigan,” by Roy 
E. Marshall, Stanley Johnston, H. D. 
Hootman and H. M. Wells. 

The bulletin contains extended ac- 
counts of the Michigan experiments 
in the pollination of fruits by honey- 
bees in line with the articles by Mr. 
Hootman in the American Bee Jour- 
nal of February, 1928, and January, 
1929. There is a discussion of plant- 
ing to insure proper fertilization, 
with suggestions as to varieties which 
are inter-fertile. A similar discus- 
sion of pears, peaches and cherries 
follows. A considerable portion of 
the bulletin is devoted to the honey- 
bee as a distributor of pollen in 
commercial orchards. 

This is an especially valuable pub- 
lication and should be in the hands 
of every commercial fruit grower in 
the region where similar conditions 
prevail. Those interested can prob- 
ably secure copies by addressing the 
Michigan Experiment Station. 





Wire Screen Over Frames in W inter 


I see in your question columns, in 
the Journal, Missouri asked the ques- 
tion how wire screen would work. I 
have used wire screen on a frame 
made to give bee space over top of 
frames and filled super with burlap, 
and never did bees winter better. 

Nebraska. 


Good Honey Section 

Torrington, Wyoming is usually i: 
the limelight because it is a great 
sugar beet country, but now come 
word that it must be reckoned wit! 
as the coming honey section. Fred 
Lutz, a large grower, has been ab! 
to dispense with his entire crop and 
did it locally. dé. 8B. D. 
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Conditions in North Georgia 


By W. P. Clayton 

The year of 1928 was the hardest 
m bees in forty years. I am not 
that old, but I have talked with older 
men who say that it is so. Nineteen 
twenty-seven, I thought, was a poor 
one. The bees only made a living. 
Some, however, stored a little honey 
during the summer; then, in late 
September and October, we had an 
awful honeydew, from which the 
bees filled their hives and supers full 
of dark honey. Even though it was 
dark, I was indeed glad to see the 
bees store a large quantity of it. 

This heavy flow of honeydew 
caused the queens to continue egg 
laying very late, thereby giving the 
hives a large force of young bees for 
winter. My bees went through the 
cold months just fine. 

The spring of 1928 found my bees 
in fine shape. When the time came 
for the honeyflow from tulip poplar, 
my hives were boiling over with bees. 
I never had them in finer shape for 
the flow of nectar. 

The season turned out very poor. 
The bees never got a good living 
from the poplar. It would rain two 
or three days, then turn cold, till the 
bees could not get out from the hive 
to gather the sweets. 

There is usually a drouth of nectar 
between poplar and sourwood, but 
when the sourwood bloomed there 
was not half a crop. There was one 
week during the sourwood flow of 
nectar that the bees hardly left the 
hives on account of rain. 

After the sourwood bloom was 
ended there was very little honey 
in the hives, and by September they 
needed feed. Upon examination of 
my bees, I found that some of the 
colonies had almost ceased brood 
rearing. This was the time when 
they should have been rearing brood 
heavily in order to have them in tip- 
top shape for the winter months. 
Most of the hives contained only a 
small winter cluster. Owing to the 
mild winter, my bees have stood it 
fairly well so far. 

I am expecting most all the bees 
in the old box-hives to be dead by 
April. There are but few beekeepers 
in this part of the country but what 
still retain the old box-hive. I have 
talked with many of the _ box-hive 
beekeepers and most all say they are 
not going to feed their bees any. 
They say if the bees make it through 
the winter it will be all right, and 
if not, they can just go. 

Somehow I can’t believe this is 
right. When the little workers har- 
vest a good crop of honey, the owner 
is always ready to get his share, and 
most of the time more than his share. 
Usually there is barely enough left to 

e them over until the next flow. 

In early spring the owner steps out 
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GOLDEN QUEENS 


THE GOLDEN APIARIES 








\ John T. Knight, Mer. 


BEAUTIFUL, GENTLE AND GOOD HONEY GATHERERS 

Select (one grade) young laying queen $1.00 each; five for 80c each; ten, 75c each; 
twenty or more, 65c each 
We have specially made, patent pending, safe introducing cage which is al 

seif-introducing, in which we guarantee afe introduction even to laying worke 
colonies. The price for queens in this cage i 0 cent additional. All queen 
mailed in large cages unle smaller pecifi 

No disease Health certificate Safe val d Satisfaction. 


LETOHATCHIE, ALABAMA 
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Beekeepers [ake Notice 


For thirty years we have specialized in the manu- 
facture of Sections from the whitest selected 
Wisconsin basswood 


We also manufacture hives, supers, frames and 
shipping cases 


Write for our free illustrated catalog 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company 


Marshfield, Wisconsin 


























BEE SUPPLIES 
When you buy RUSCH supplies you get QUALITY, 
SERVICE and REASONABLE PRICES. 


right place to buy bee supplies. Write for free catalog. 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 


REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 





i > 
; UEENS (3 B 
MACK’S Q AND) 
AND PACKAGE BEES ARE PRAISED BY ALL WHO USE THEM 
A customer from Indiana wrote last immer that he had been buying high 
priced queens and he was going to see if price had anything to do with quality. He 
ordered nine from u A letter just received states that they all came through the 
severe winter in fine shape, while three of his highest priced queens blinked out, as 
well as one from another high priced breeder Another from Wisconsin states our 
queens are the best he ever received You will find our queens HARDY, GENTLE 
and VERY PROLIFIC We guarantee them to please you in every way 
Price 5c, each; $8.40 a dozer $60.00 a hundred, postpaid 
Package Bee Iwo pounds with queen, $3.75; three pounds, $4.50 
rompt Delivery Attractive price on larger lots 
(The Bee and Honey Man) 
ROBINSON ROUTE 2 ILLINOIS 
Telegraph and telephone Oblong, Illinois 
S 
(— 


Send us your orders and satisfy yourself that you have found the 
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To Beekeepers in Minnesota and Surrounding States 
In the rush of the season you can get 
all of your supplies close to home. We 
have Lewis and Dadant goods on hand at 
all times and at prices no higher than you 
would pay at the factory. Whether you 
come over in your car or mail in your or- 
der, you save both time and money. And 
this means a lot. 
: Lewis and Dadant Bee Supplies are known 
We like rush orders, throughout the land. We have everything you 
as we buy in car need to help you make the most from your bees 
lots and ship same this year — every year. 
day order is re- 
ceived. Dadant’s Wired Foundation and Lewis Slotted 
Bottombar Frames on hand at all times. 
Winona — Graceville — Brainerd 
MINNESOTA 
/) 
| ARGAINS IN BEES FOR JU 
Two-pound package without queen $2.50 
Two-pound package with queen 3.50 
Extra pound bees 1.00 
ITALIAN QUEENS, UNTESTED, $1.00 
Overweight, prompt shipment, discount on quantity. Health certificate furnished. 
J. F. McVAY, Jackson, Alabama 
Y 
(7 -)) 
MUTH’S PRICES SAVE $ 
Here are some of our prices from our 1929 catalog 
GUARANTEED HIGHEST QUALITY 
5 lb. boxes Medium Brood _._...69¢ per lb. 
5 lb. boxes ‘“‘Hercules’” Non-Sag. _- .70c per |b. 
5 lb. boxes Thin Surplus Fdn._.____..._72c per lb. 
5 10 fr. 1 story Metal Cover Hives _... $13.60 
5 10 fr. 1 story Wood Cover Hives ______-_- 10.95 
500 No. 1 4%4x1% Sections___.__._____- 5.60 
1 2 fr. No. 15 Rev. Honey Extractor _.. 22.90 
Send us a list of your requirements. 
OUR CATALOG IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 
THE FRED W. MUTH CoO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
J) 
THE ENGRAVINGS APPEARING IN THIS PUBLICATION ARE MADE BY THE 
Waterloo Engraving Makers of Metal iii and ieee 
Designs Furnished for Letterheads, Labels, Etc 
& Service Company Se eon 
Waterloo, Iowa WRITE IF YOU NEED DESIGNS 
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into his bee yard and finds his hives 
without any bees and the combs al- 
most destroyed by the waxmoths 
then he says, “The weevils have et 
up my bees!” 


A Court Rules Bees W orth .0003 1°‘ 
of a Cent Each 


This is the most touching of th: 
titles concerning the case of Mr 
J. W. Cunnea and Mr. Ezra Ross, of 
Morris, Illinois, who sued the Rock 
Island Railroad Company for $50, 
000 damages among 175 colonies of 
bees that died on a trip from Pik: 
Road, Alabama, to Morris, Illinois 
The jury brought in a verdict of 
$6,300 damages for the complainant 
about one-eighth of the amount 
asked. 

It is interesting to note the way 
an item of this sort catches in so 
many newspapers. We received fron 
our readers about a dozen clippings 
in this one instance. Some of the 
titles are catchy: “Railroad Stung in 
Suit Over Bees,’ ‘“‘Awarded $6,300 
for the Death of 20,000,000 Bees,”’ 
“Private Life of Bees Is Aired at 
Trial; Man Says Many Drowned in 
Box Car,’”’ and so on. 

The clipping is a dispatch from 
the Associated Press, one of the 
largest distributors of news infor 
mation in the country. 


New Nae Bulletin 


“Honey, How to Use It,” is the 
title of a new bulletin by Alice M. 
Childs and Agnes Kolshorn, issued as 
special bulletin No. 122 of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

It is hoped that there will be a 
large demand for this bulletin, since 
it gives the kind of information 
which the public should know about 
the product of the hive. Those in- 
terested should address the College 
of Agriculture, Extension Division, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, and ask for 
copies of this bulletin. 

There are several pages of recipes 
for the use of honey in various food 
products, such as cakes, cookies, 
candies, ete. 





Habits of Bees 


A 24-page bulletin on “Habits and 
Activities of Bees,’ by Francis Jager, 
has recently been published by the 
University of Minnesota. Those de- 
siring copies should address the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Extension Divi- 
sion, St. Paul, and ask for copies of 
Special Bulletin 73. 

The bulletin is confined to a con 
sideration of the life history and 
habits of the insects. It is only ne 
essary to state that the work is don 
by Francis Jager to insure that 
contains authoritative information. 


American Bee Journal! 
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| THE EDITOR’S ANSWERS 
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When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. 


Since 


we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


SWARMS FROM SMALL HIVES 

1. You speak very enthusiastically of the 
work of Mr. Tissot’s apiary and the way 
n which he has used the Dadant plan to 
et large quantities of honey. Will you 
kindly explain that plan to me and tell me 
whether that plan acts also as swarm con- 
trol? I have always tried to make comb 
honey, and my bees have swarmed inces- 
antly. 

2. They are all in the cellar now in good 
hape and every one two stories high, in 
Langstroth hives, eight-frame. Can I do 
well with them this year running most of 
them for extracted honey with this equip- 
ment? It is quite an expense to transfer 
them to ten-frame hives. Give me your 
best judgment on the matter. 

3. I have one swarm down cellar with 
a fertile worker and one with a young 
queen black as tar. Would you try and 
introduce an Italian queen into the latter, 
and what would you do with fertile worker? 

IOWA. 

Answer.—1. The Dadant plan is explained 
at length in the “Dadant System of Bee- 
keeping.”’ That is where Mr. Tissot got 
it, and it would be out of the question to 
detail the system to you in a single letter. 
The price of the book is $1.60. Allow me 
to say that in the production of comb honey, 
with eight-frame hives, there are always 
many swarms. 

2. It is better to run for comb honey, 
with eight-frame hives in two stories, espe- 
cially if you follow Dr. Miller’s plan, de- 
tailed in his “Fifty Years Among the Bees.” 
If you wish to change to extracted honey 
production, you had better change to larger 
hives. It will pay to do so. 

3. The fertile worker colony had better 
be joined to another, as it will be very 
weak in the spring. However, you might 
try to save it by giving them the black 
queen you speak of, if you introduce an- 
other queen in place of this one, in the 
spring. A queen, fresh from the hive, is 
most usually accepted by a_ drone-laying 
worker colony, while a queen that has been 
shipped is nearly always destroyed in such 
a colony. 


COMB HONEY QUESTIONS 


1. While looking over some of my comb 
honey I noticed that some of the sections 
had from one to three small cracks in the 
surface of the comb; these were one or 
two inches long and run something like 
the track a snake would make in traveling. 
lI am unable to say whether the cracks 
leak or not. Kindly advise what you think 
caused this, and remedy, etc. 

2 Also kindly give some suggestions as 
o how to secure a section of honey that 
will weigh full sixteen ounces. Most of 
mine averaged about fourteen ounces, and 
I used a two-inch starter for foundation. 

3. Would you please outline a good 
method of swarm control for comb honey 
production? OHIO. 


Answer.—1. The “snake tracks” that you 
noticed on the combs of honey are made 


+ 


by moth worms who have been feeding on 

th caps of the cells. Evidently you have 

kept your honey where the moths could get 

lay eggs on the edges of the combs. 

Keep them in a cold place for a few weeks 
those worms will die. 

It is difficult to secure sections that 

Ww weigh sixteen ounces when full and 

led, although some do it. The best way 

to give the bees full sheets of founda- 

in the sections. Dr. Tiller used to 

I e a sheet, in the section, that went to 
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about an inch from the bottom; then he 
placed in a bottom starter about half an 
inch deep. The half inch between the two 
was filled by the bees and it made a illy 
built section. 

%. There is no sure way to prevent 
swarming, especially when producing comb 
honey. But if you give your bee ample 
supers, have young queens, no drones, and 
give ample ventilation at the bottom, so 
that the bees will not lie out, and above 
all keep your hives well shaded from the 
sun, you will have a minimum of swarming. 


INCREASE, FEEDING, DISEASE 


1. I handle most of my bees in two 
standard ten-frame hive I want to make 
some increase. How i the best plan? 
Should I feed the colonie to be divided 
some time before dividing o they will be 


strong? I have plenty of honey to feed. 

2. When feeding colonie hort of store 
what can one do with the honey to be sure 
it will be free from American foulbrood? 
Should it be boiled? 

3. ave two colonie with American 
foulbrood. They are very trong now and 
have plenty of honey What is the best 
way to handle them? 

4. Can frames out of these colonies be 


boiled and used again afely, or hould 
combs and frames be burned? 
MISSOURI. 
Answer 1. You should first rear queen- 
cells from your best queens, by removing 


the queen and making a small colony with 


her, leaving all the young brood in the hive 


to rear queen-cells At the end of nine 
days, count your queen-cells and make as 
many divisions as you have queen-cells, by 


removing most ¢ 


f the brood and placing the 


divided hive on a new stand There are 
dozens of ways of doing thi On the tenth 
day give one of those queen cell to each 
of the queenless colonie This will give 
fine stock to every division Of course you 
should feed, if your bee need it, as the 


queens will lay more if the colony is rich 

2. If there is any doubt about the honey 
used for feeding, it hould be boiled for a 
half hour, over water This will kill the 
germs of the disease. 


3. When the crop is on, remove all the 


combs of those two colonie burning up the 
brood and boiling the honey Hive them 
on empty frames of comb foundation 

4. Yes, you can use those frame again 
but they must be either boiled or singed 
with a tinner’s torch before giving them 


back to the bees. The hive hould be 
treated similarly. Some people advise burn- 
ing up the whole thing But if the work is 
carried on carefully, there will be no danger 
MOVING ENTIRE YARD SHORT DIS- 
TANCE IN THE SPRING 


I am planning on moving my apiary thi 


spring and would like to know if I would 
lose very many bees by doing o I am 
planning on moving them about twenty-five 


last year 


MINNESOTA 


rods from where they were 


Answer If you bees are in the cellar, 
there will be but little trouble in moving 
them to a new place when you take them 
out But as some old bee till remember 


the spot, it is well to prepare boards or 
obstructions of some sort, to place against 
the entrance, so that the bees, when flying 
out, will notice that there has been a change 


—_—— = 


60c For June 


Buys any number, good untested 
queens, one grade. 


Tested Queens, $1.50 each 
They get the HONEY 
D. W. HOWELL, Sheliman, Georgia 























Beekeepers in many lands have 
been pleased with this most im- 
portant tool in Beekeeping. Your 
Bingham Smoker is offered for 
sale by numerous dealers. 


Insist on the Best 


A. G. WOODMAN CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Away back in 1879 I commenced rearing 


Italian queen with the object of improve- 
ment constantly in view. 





By careful selection during all these years 
I have icceeded in producing a strain of 
three-banded, leather-colored Italian bees, 
known as MOORE’S STRAIN OF ITALIANS, 
which has won a world-wide reputation for 
honey-gathering, hardiness, 


Mr A. K. Whidden, San Jacinto, Cal., 
ay “In 1913, 80 per cent of the bees in 
this district died of European foulbrood. I 
had an apiary of 60 colonies headed by 
daughter of your queens in which I did 
not lose a colony, and in 1914 they made 
360 pounds per colony. 


gentleness, etc. 


‘In 1917 I bought 12 queens of you and 


introduced them to diseased colonies. Four 
of them became too weak to recover, and 
they all got rapidly worse until 1t looked 
impossible for any of them to recover. In 
eight of them, as soon a the young bees 
from your queens began to hatch, the dis- 
ease began to disapear They cleaned up 
and stayed clean.” 


Untested queens, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, 
$9.00. Select untested, $1.25; 6, $6.00; 12, 
$11.00. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Circular free. 


J, P. MOORE, Morgan, Kentucky 


QUEENS! QUEENS! 


Palmetto three-band Italians reared from 
imported tock Good a the best, better 
than the rest My prices are in line with 
the price of honey. Booking orders now 
for June, July and August delivery at fol- 
lowing prices: 50c each; half dozen, $2.80; 
dozen, $5.40; twenty to one hundred, 40c 
each. 


Cc. G. ELLISON, 





BELTON, S&S. C. 
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RUSCHILLS 


JOBRED ITALIAN 
QUEENS 


produce  light-color- 
ed, three-banded bees 
that deliver the 
goods, judging by 
the many repeat or- 
ders we get. 


Untested Queens 
$1.00 each 


CHAS. L. RUSCHILL 


COLFAX, IOWA 








25 Year’s Experience 
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Line book. 
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LAND 
OPENING 


A New Line under construc- 
Montana 
acres of good wheat and 
stock country. 


Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana offer best opportunity 
in two decades to secure good 
farms 
and 


Send for lists. Im- 
proved farms for rent. 
Washington, 
Idaho have exceptional oppor- 
raising and dairying with mild 
and 


surroundings. 
Write for Free Book on state 


Low Homeseekers Rates 


E. C. LEEDY 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Oregon = and 


fruit and poultry 


excellent scenic 


Great Northern Ry. 

















This induces them 
to fly about, as young bees do the first time 
they fly, to recognize the spot 

If your bees are out-of-doors, there will 


made in their entrance. 


I 
on the morning of the first warm day, it 
will be about as if they had been in the 
cellar. In any case, it is well to disturb 
them so as to let 


e more loss; yet if you move them just 


them know that some- 
wrong, so they may look around 
take their flight. 

If any bees return to the old spot, bring 
one or two of back 
there The lost them, and 
on the next day you may place them again 
in the new spot. Very few will then try 
to return, for after a scare of this kind 
careful about their loca- 


thing i 
when they 
hives 


your weakest 


bees will join 


they are usually 


tion, 


TO GET BEES FROM CREVICES 
AND HOLES 

There are a great many swarms of bees 
in the ground and rocks here, mostly crev- 
ices or holes where the rock formation has 
decomposed, and I have found several 
swarms that are easy to get into, and I 
would appreciate some information about 
how to transfer them into hives, as the 
honeyflow is starting now. There are no 
trees here, so there are no other places for 
them to go into. In case I smoked a swarm 
into a hive and failed to get the queen, but 
put in some brood, would they make another 
queen ? 

I know very little about bees except they 
sting. One of the boys said if I used a 
hose on smoker and smoked them from back 
I could drive them into hive. 

Any information you can give me _ will 
be appreciated. ARIZONA. 
probable that the 
advice given you to use a.hose with a bee 

moker and smoke the bees out, from the 


good. Of course, if you can dig 


Answer—It is quite 


back, i 
out the swarm and get the combs as well 
as the bees, it will be still better. It is 
dificult to give advice in a general way, 
because each swarm must be in a different 
position. 

You can readily smoke the bees out and 
the queen will most likely 
smoke too much 
have the bee 


follow. If you 
do not , but arrange tuo 


driven out, and if you can 


have some combs on which they would 
cluster when they leave their home, you 
would probably hive them without much 


trouble. If you get combs and they are 
not too heavy with honey, so that you can 
transfer them and attach them into frame 
especially if they have brood in them, you 
can transfer the with litt'e 
trouble I am sending you our little book- 


which may help 


bees very 
let about transferring bees, 
you. 

Of course, if a should lose its 
queen they can replace her, if given brood 
and eggs. The brood has to be less than 
three days old, just little grubs at the bot- 
tom of the cells. If the queen should fiv 
away, there is some probability that 
of the bees would go with her. 


colony 


most 


MANAGING TWO HIVE BODIES FOR 
BEST RESULTS 

The writer is an amateur beekeeper with 
an apiary of five stands of bees, each with 
ten-frame Hoffman hives. 

I have two hive bodies for each colony, 
and the colonies are of good strength. Our 
principal honey crop is derived from the 
sourwood, which will be in full blossom 
along about June 20. The writer has read 
quite a few pieces as regards the proper 
manipulation of the second hive body for 
the maximum honey production. However, 
I must confess that I do not quite under- 
stand just what should be done. 

VIRGINIA. 
Examine your colonies. Some of 
them may not be as strong as you thinx 
If there is 
brood in the upper story only, exchange the 


Answer- 


and may not need more room. 





one for the other, so the queen may be a‘ 
the bottom and may ascend up to the other 
if she is short of room. 
as needed. 

If you are afraid that they will swarm 
put all the brood except one comb into an 
other body, leaving the queen and the on 
comb down below. Then put a third stor 
on top and put the hive with the brood a 
the top of the pile. In this case you mus 
put an excluder between the bottom stor 
and the others, to keep the queen below 
You must of course supply frames of four 
dation in all the empty spaces, 
build up rapidly. 


Then put on super 


so they ma 


This method of swarm prevention is calle 
the “‘Demaree method.” It is useful witt 
small hives, such as the eight- and ten 
frame Langstroth. We do not use it witl 
our large hives. 

You must at all times make sure that th 
bees have plenty of room for honey durin 
the crop. 


SKUNKS MORE BENEFICIAL THAN 
INJUR1OUS 


Can you tell me if skunks eat honey, or 
what might attract them to a bee yard? It 
hardly seems probable that so small an 
animal could actually force its way into a 
hive to get at the combs, yet there must 
be something to call them to the yard. Any 
information on the subject would be most 
gratefully received. INDIANA. 


Answer.—I have never had any 


experi- 
ence with skunks in the apiary myself. But 
there are plenty of evidences that skunks 
are fond of honey and of bees. If you have 
any back numbers of the American’ Bee 
Journal, you will find skunks mentioned on 
pages 240 and 453 of 1926, and on pages 
44 and 546 of 1928 

They are also mentioned in the A. B C 
and X Y Z of Bee Culture. On the whole, 
I believe the damage they do is slight, for 
they are simply accused of going at night, 
tapping on the hive and eating bees as they 
come out. They are fond of all kinds of 
insects and are than in- 


more beneficial 


jurious. 


INCREASING TO THREE FROM TWO 


Just beginning with bees and not having 
noted the approximate date of white clove 
blooming at this latitude, I wish you would 
assist me with advice on the following: | 
have four colonies in standard ten-fram¢ 
and four in old box-hives that I got la:t 
year too late to transfer. Now, although a 
little early to look into, they all seem to 
be very strong, by the air and the entrances 
always being crowded by ingoing and out- 
coming bees. I wish to make increase by 
dividing each standard hive, leaving one- 
half on the old stand with their queen so 
as to keep all of its field bees, place the 
other half on the stand of one of the box- 
hives so it will be enlarged by field bees 
of box-hive, then set box hive on new 
stand with all of its brood and young bee 
I will also provide a new queen for each 
without queen. Now what will be the atti- 
tude of the strange field bees towards the 
new, strange brood and young bees? Ir 
order to have all strong enough to make 
surplus, if a good year, how early must | 
do this, even if, after dividing, I feed syrup 
in the super to last until nectar flow? |! 
need to know this so as to have queer 
arrive at right time. 

The question is, how early should I do 
this? Or perhaps how late can I leave it 
and still divide before the swarming instinct 
is aroused? All this considered with a view 
of having the three from two and surplu 
I thought that perhaps this division might 
suppress the swarm instinct, at least unt 
after the clover run. IOWA 
The date of the full blooming 
of white clover varies to some extent, b 
the method 


Answer—1. 


used by the elder Dadant to 
specify the date of full bloom is to watch 
the arrival of the first blossoms and figure 
three weeks from that date as the middie 


of the bloom. Your method of procedure 
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ill be all right, as it will weaken the box- 
hives and strengthen the others. You need 
»t be afraid of any fighting or misbehavior 
doing as you propose, because at that 
time there is nectar in the fields and the 
ees are almost always peaceable. Ordering 
the queens at the opening of the clover 
bloom will be all right. It would even do 
» wait till the clover is in almost full 
bloom, if your queen shipper is prompt. 

2. As to preventing swarming by the 
manipulations you propose, there is always 
an element of doubt in it. Colonies that 
rear queen-cells at the time of swarms are 
always almost sure to cast swarms when 
the young queens emerge. This matter s 
discussed over and over again in the books 
and in the magazines. The main require- 
ments for swarm prevention are: young 
queens, no drones, plenty of room for honey 
and brood, plenty of ventilation, and plenty 
of shade. 


INDUCING SUPERSEDURE BY MOVING 
COMBS 

1. We have for several years, after the 
colony was strong and the frames next to 
outside of hives were well filled with honey, 
practiced the plan of moving the central 
frames that were filled with brood to out- 
side of hives, and the outside frames that 
were filled with honey to center of brood 
nest. The idea, as you know, was that the 
bees would have to move honey from center 
of brood nest in order to have room for 
queen to lay, and to have brood nest in 
normal condition, hence the honey in cen- 
tral frames would have to be moved by the 
bees to the supers. 

However, we read an article from a writer 
in a bee paper a few days ago who claims 
that the above plan will cause the bees to 
supersede their queens. Do you recommend 
the above plan ,and do you think it will 
cause bees to supersede queens, as the 
writer claimed? 

2. Very much of the honey in this part 
of the country last year was bitter and not 
fit for table use. The honey tasted like 
quinine or turpentine. Do you know of 
any plant or tree from which the bees would 
be likely to gather bitter honey? 

VIRGINIA. 

Answer—1. Moving combs containing 
honey to the center of the brood nest will 
do if the honey is not capped, as bees dis- 
like to unseal the honey till they need it. 
You may uncap it first, however. As to 
this causing the bees to supersede their 
queen, I do not believe it will have any such 
effect. If the queen is old and does not fill 
the cells promptly enough with brood, the 
bees may supersede her, but this would 
happen about as readily if you did not move 
the combs. 

2 There is one weed in the South which 
produces bitter honey, the bitter weed 
(Helenium tenuifolium). It does not take 
much honey from it to give a bitter taste 
to the crop. You will find this weed 
described in Pellett’s “American Honey 
Plants.” 

PUTTING BEES ON COMBS FROM COLO- 
NIES LOST IN WINTER 

I have one hive that I united with an- 
other colony. There is some dead brood in 
the combs (not much), but some just ready 
to come out. Can I keep this hive with 
the dead brood until the season when they 
swarm and put them in this hive, or should 
I cut all out and put new foundation in 
before hiving a swarm in this hive? 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Answer-——If the dead brood, in the hive 
iestion, has died from winter cold, just 

t out and hive bees upon those combs. 

B if there is any doubt about it and 2 
I bility that this brood has died of foul- 
brood, then you had best burn those combs 
disinfect the hive by singeing it with 

a tinner’s torch inside and out. If you do 
know how to discover what that brood 

of, you had best send a sample of it 
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will sell your hone) 
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WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


HAZELA GLASss Co. 
WHEELING. W VA 
WORLD'S: LARGEST: TUMBLER: MANUFACTURERS 

















RF OR FR OF Six Queens Free! | 


Six select untested queens absolutely free 
with each order of 25 or more of 


FOREHAND’S THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 
The very best at the lowest possible price for the remainder of the season. 
1-12 select, untesfed queens, 55c each; 12-25, 50c each 


Safe delivery and perfect satisfaction guaranteed in U. S. and Canada. 


N. FOREHAND, Gonzalez, Florida 
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Display your Honey Perfectly 


Dependable Service 
On Standard Sizes 


Our fluted honey jars are made as per specifications of 
Standardization Committee of the American 
Honey Producers’ League 


























Distributed by 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, [llinois 
G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 
1921 E. Fourth St., Sioux City, lowa 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 
10 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 
1304 Main St., Lynchburg, Va. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 
318 E. Broad St., Texarkana, Ark. 


Hart Glass. Mfg. Company 


Dunkirk, Indiana 
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Morrison’s Three Banded Italian Queens 


If you want Italian queens with years of selection and breeding back of them 
for qualities such as gentleness, honey gathering, less inclined to swarm, and cap- 
ping their honey white, requeen with Morrison’s Line Bred Stock. We have the stock 
and know the business. 


more, 75c each. Tested, $1.50 each, in any number Breeders, $5.00 each. 


Safe arrival and perfect satisfaction guaranteed 


GEO. MORRISON, P. O. Box 65, Mandale, Ohio 








Prices are as follows: 1 (one) $1.00; 6 (six) $5.50; 12 (twelve) $10.00; 25 or 
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to your state inspector of apiaries, J. A 
Munro, North Dakota, and ask hir 
to pass on it. He will give you instruction 


Fargo, 


regarding it. One must be very carefi 


with any suspected disease. 

SOWING BUCKWHEAT FOR HONEY 
Please advise me if it pays 
wheat here for the use of bees. 

ILLINOIS. 

Answer—-We believe it pays to sow buch 
wheat for 
fall pasturage is inadequate. We used 
furnish buckwheat seed to those of ol 


neighbors who were 


to sow buck 


honey production wherever th 


willing to sow it, 
we did not have enough land to sow mu 
of it to buckwheat. 


Anyone within tw 


miles of one’s home is close enough to giv 
There ars 
where the fa 
blossoms are so plentiful that there is 1 


some advantage to the bees. 
however, some low lands 
gain in sowing buckwheat. The only di 
advantage of buckwheat is the strong flav« 
and dark color of its honey, which is not of 
very ready sale. 


Tariff Charges for Honey Asked 


According to the March Associa 


tion News Letter (North Dakota), 
Dr. J .L. Coulter, president of the 


Northwest Agricultural Foundation, 
reports that the Foundation has filed 
a brief with the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington asking that 
honey be taken from the general 
agricultural tariff schedule and trans- 
ferred to Section 5, which deals with 
sugar and related products, including 
maple sugar and syrups. 

It is asked that the tariff on honey 
be increased from 4 cents per pound 
to 7 cents per pound, which is the 
same rate tentatively decided upon 
for maple syrup. The general pro 
posal calls for a tariff of 3 cents per 
pound on sugar, and it is felt that 
the tariff on honey should be propor- 
tionately higher, or 7 cents. per 
pound. 


Iowa Foulbrood Law Amendment 

The 1927 Code of Iowa regarding 
the appointment, duties, and rights 
of the state apiarist, Section 4038 
is amended to read: “The board of 
supervisors of any county, when peti- 
tioned by not less than fifteen  bee- 
keepers of that county, may appro 
priate funds not to exceed six hu 
dred dollars ($600.00) per annum 
from the general fund for purposes 
of eradicating diseases among be: 
Such work of eradication shall be 
done in such county under the sup: 
vision of the state apiarist.” 

It is felt that this provision will 
enable the state apiarist to secu: 
more funds with which to conduct 
the campaign against bee diseases 
Iowa. There was very little oppo 
tion in the legislature to the pro. 
sion. There is an increasing app! 
ciation in Iowa of the value of bee: 
to agriculture in general, and th 
beekeepers have also added now t 
support of the horticultural interes 
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NWARMING season is here again. 
S Swarming is rather a_ delicate 
subject at our house. Not that John 
and I disagree as to management, 
ete., but just because my John never 
really seems able to forget my first 
experience in that line, and the sub- 
ject of swarms invariably brings that 
sly twinkle of merriment which is a 
preliminary signal for one of his pet 
stories. 

It happened in the early days of 
our married life. John had 
called away for a few days and 
everything was left to my care. Now 
one fine morning I missed the geese, 
the old gander and all the goslings. 
This family had recently come into 
our possession and we were intensely 
proud of them. I had no doubt they 
were on their way to the neighboring 
pond, half a mile away, for they took 
uneanny delight in wandering down 
there. Consequently, as trusted guar- 
dian of the family treasure, off I 
started after them, across lots, over 
meadows and plowed fields, through 
hedges and tall thickets. I located 
them finally, and after considerable 
argument and persuasion they con- 
descended to discontinue the family 
bath and we started toward home. 
The sun grew very warm and I was 
tired, so after a while we stopped to 
rest under the trees near the tumble- 


been 


down cabin, an abandoned homestead' 


of the first owner of the farm. It 
stood a pathetic reminder of the 
courageous persistency, the fortitude 
and hopeful ambitions of those early 
mid-west pioneers. About it clus- 
tered tall lilac bushes and clambering 
honeysuckles, suggestive of love for 
eauty and home. Since the geese 
Were resting contentedly, exchanging 

asional remarks in their own lan- 
guage, I fell to dreaming of the men, 
Women and children who had years 
ago lived in the little house and who 
loubtless loved it as all people do 

home they have toiled to obtain. 
\ll had grown old and gone, as I 
un rn would grow old and go. What 
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Swarms. Strawberries 
and Honey 


By Betty Bee 
had life meant to them? What did 
it mean to me? 
Then gradually in the summer still 


ness came the gentle, insistent sound 


of circling wings I sat up, looked 
about. I listened. Yes, there it was, 
the sound all beekeepers learn to 
recognize. Circling, circling all about, 
above the old lilacs and the little 
cabin, among the tree I ran be 
yond the bushes There they were, 
thousands and thousands of eager 
little homeseekers, evel circling, 
around, around, here and there. \ 


t! Now I had 


seen John hive many a 


swarm—lI must have 
warm; be- 


sides, the bee books told just how to 
do it. Of course I « ild Geese for- 
} } 


gotten, my one absorbing interest 
became the capture of that swarm 
Stumbling over plowed ground and 
back home I ran a 


W itl 


I gvathered vell, mokKker, Water pail 


through hedges, 


fast as I could. what frenzy 


and empty hive, and thus burdened 


struggled back toward the cen f 
my adventure. 

I saw myself the proud owner of 
a colony bubbling over with bee: 
six supers or more high, blue ribbon 
at the fair, a fat pocketbook, then 
the joyous poss ! I muc! 
coveted piece of furniture; just then, 


r-Sawe d 


a truly magnificent ( 
oak library table!  Breathl and 
perspiring, I finally arrived to find 
the bees beginning to cluster on a 
branch of one of the scrubby old 
apple trees. I brought water from 
the spring and energetically assisted 


them, a most thrilling and exhausting 


process, I assure you With ten 

nerves I carefully arranged my stage 
settings under the prospective clus 
ter as per bee journal directions and 
my John’s example. Then, unmind 
ful of womanly dignity and _ pro 
priety, | proceeded to climb the tres 
to shake them off. I am thankful 
even now no. spectato1 in human 
form were present. From beyond the 
bushes I could hear the amused 


chuckle of the old gander and the 


condescending remarks of the geese, 
no doubt discussing my idiotic awk 
wardness. But it s result that 
count, and finally the poor bees we 


dislodged and dropped with a sicken- 
ing thud upon what I hoped would 


prove their new home. I know all 
these high-up scientist assure us 
bees have no minds; but this swarm 
of mine had—minds all of their own, 


and they had them all firmly and 


finally made up not to adopt my pet 
fectly new house I had lugged half 
a mile for their expre accommo 


dation. after time we re 


Time 


performances 


peated our gymnast 





RED STICK 


PACKAGE BEES AND NUCLEI 


FOR JUNE AND JULY 


0 2-lb. packages, §$ > each 
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RED STICK APIARIES 


BATON ROUGE, LA. 








Queens- Thrifty -Queens 


The kind that will fill your 


hive with the big, bright, 
hustling kind the balance of 
the season. 

Our queens will satisfy you 
or your money cheerfully re 
tunded 


The Mangham Apiaries Go. 


Mangham, La. 
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SHAW’S 


BEES AND QUEENS 
Are Seldom Equaled and Never Surpassed 


No disease here never has been. I 


ship in light cage on sugar syrup. 
All packages 10 to 20 per cent over- 
weight when shipped. Young three- 
band Italian bee and queen I 
guarantee all queens to be purely 
mated I also guarantee you will get 
them when you want them If there 
are any losses, I assume them and 
give prompt replacement or refund. 
Your order booked without deposit. 
PRICES 
pound package with queen $2.50 
pound package with queen 3.50 


Queer 0 cent each 
A. E. SHAW, SHANNON, MISS. 
7, 
a A, 




















Bright italian Bees and Queens 


Queens—GOLDEN— Queens 





rhe d | be glad you bought 
hey i proper! raised their progeny 
tie pie ne to look at i pleasure 
handle; best of honey produce: ind 
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Or ed ques $1.00 
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STEVENSONS’ APIARIES 
Westwego, La. 
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Berry’s Reliable 


Bees and Queen Bees 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Bees by the Pound. Young Select Queens. 
Thirty-five years Breeding the Best. 


LIGHT THREE-BANDED ITALIAN BEES 
AND QUEENS ONLY 


PACKAGE BEES 


l-lb. packages with select queens. $2.50 ea 

10 or more 2.25 ea 

2-lb. packages with select queens 3.50 ea 
3 > 


10 or more 
3-lb. packages with select queens 4.50 ea. 

10 or more 4.00 ea. 

If packages are wanted prepaid, add 15 
per cent for U. S. east of the Mississippi 
River and 25 per cent for west of the Mis- 
sissippi and eastern Canada. We refer west- 
ern Canada customers to our agents, the 
T. Eaton Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 

SELECTED ITALIAN QUEENS 

Untested, 75¢c each; 12 to 50, 65e¢ each; 
50 to 100 and up, 60¢ each. Tested, $1.50 
each; 25 or more, $1.25 each. All our queens 
are selected stock. The culls we destroy. 

Thousands of queens ready to ship 
by return mail. 

We guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction 
on everything we ship. We have no disease 
and a certificate of health accompanies each 
shipment. We clip wings of queens free of 
charge on request. 


M. C. Berry & Co. 


BOX 697 MONTGOMERY, ALA. 











PACKAGE BEES } 
AFTER MAY 20 
2-pound pkgs, with queens, 
Select unt. Italian queens, 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 
J.J. Scott, Prop., Winnsboro, La., R. 1 


2.50 ea. 
.50 ea. 
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Quality and Service 


“Why not let quality and service 
determine the purchase of your bee 
supplies. We carry a large stock of 
Root Quality supplies, and can make 
prompt shipment at all times. Let 
us help you to be prepared for the 
honeyflow. Write for 1929 catalog. 


— BEESWAX WANTED — 


J, Nebel & Son Supply Co. 


( Montgomery Co., High Hill, Missouri 
~. 
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NORTHERN BRED 


ITALIAN QUEENS 




















1 Untested $1.00 
6 or more 5.40 
12 or more 9.60 
100 or more 75.00 
HERMAN AHLERS 
Knappa - Oregon 
—? 
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but to no avail. In desperation I 
dropped down to rest, and there be- 
side the doorstep of the cabin I saw 
a handful of bees energetically fan- 
ning, determination written on every 
quivering wing. I looked closer. The 
step, constructed by some more re- 
cent householder, was a stout box 
about two and one-half feet square, 
made of two-inch planks, one end 
nailed up entirely, the other end 
partly open. Well, if my bees pre- 
ferred this style of domicile to my 
nicely proportioned one, they should 
have it (for a time at least); so, by 
energetic lifting, this sturdy doorstep 
with its handful of bees was gently 
and gradually moved underneath the 
branch, my own hive discarded, and 
the process of climbing, shaking, 
smoking and sprinkling began as be- 
fore. But this time success crowned 
my labor. The bees took to_ it 
immediately and joyously signalled 
to their family, ‘‘Here is home.” I 
waited a long, long time, until they 
were snugly settled. Then, fasten- 
ing a board over the open side of 
the step and leaving them a nice, 
wide entrance, I gathered up my 
equipment, coralled my geese, and 
went home, a tired but perfectly 
happy woman. 

At twilight, still dreaming of blue 
ribbons, prize honey sections, shiny, 
polished library tables, and John’s 
respectful congratulations, I re- 
turned, and, tacking on the entrance 
some wire screen, I laborously gath- 
ered my precious possession up in 
my arms and struggled homeward. 
I know I walked miles and miles, 
and they weighed a thousand pounds 
before I got there, but I had suc- 
ceeded in my enterprise. I was joy- 
ously happy. 


John arrived unexpectedly on a 
very early morning train, and, al- 


though I had planned it as an abso- 
lute surprise, I simply had to tell 
him of my glorious adventure. I even 
explained about the prize honey and 
the library table. Thus proudly in 
the gray of the early morning we 
went out to view them. John cau- 
tiously took off the screen and we 
peeped in. . . Not one bee was in 
sight! Not even a drone! They were 
gone. I had lugged home an abso- 
lutely empty step of two-inch planks! 
The only proof I had that there had 
ever been a bee there was one tiny, 
tiny little bit of white comb about 
the size of a small button, left to me 
as a peace offering, no doubt, by the 
departing bees. Gone! All my hard 
work for nothing! All my dreams! 
How John laughed! How he teased 
me! How the size of that step in- 
creased as the years pass! Each time 
he tells the story the step is bigger 
and heavier. At first it was only one 
step; then it was six; now it is part 
of a porch. I suppose it will be the 
entire cabin before long. 





But one fine morning, a few weeks 
after, there unexpectedly appeared 
in our living room the _ biggest, 
shiniest, quarter-sawed oak table im- 
aginable, with a card attached in 
dear old John’s familiar writing, “To 
the Lady of the Doorstep, from her 
Bees.” 

But just as June brings swarms, 
so does it bring that most delicious 
of fruits, ripe strawberries, which, 
because of their vitamins B and C 
and their rich supply of calcium, 
sodium, potassium, magnesium, phos- 
phorous and iron, are body builders 
as well as cleansers, and their re- 
freshing alkalinizing action is most 
needed in our diet. Let us learn to 
use them in as many ways as pos- 
sible, without sugar, which ruins their 
excellence as a food, but with honey, 
which emphasizes their perfection 
both as a body builder and as an 
appetizer. 

Strawberry Shortcake—To many 
of us the old-fashioned shortcake is 
a most delicious way of serving them. 
I like what we call my ‘“Five-minute 
honey cake” as its foundation. Sift 
together one and three-fourths cups 
of flour and two teaspoons baking 
powder into a large mixing bowl. To 
this add one cup warmed honey. 
Break two eggs in a cup and add 
sweet cream to fill the remainder. 
Add to the flour and honey. Beat 
all ingredients with Dover egg beater 
five minutes. It should be extremely 
light and foamy. Bake in muffin 
tins. It makes twelve. While warm, 
place on individual service plates, 
surround with ripe crushed straw- 
berries sweetened to taste with 
honey, and top with a generous help- 
ing of whipped cream and a spoonful 
of honey. 

Brown Rice with Strawberries— 
Parboil in double boiler until tender 
one cup of brown rice, two and one- 
half cups milk and _ one-half tea- 
spoonful salt. When rice is cooked 
add one tablespoon butter and _ stir 
gently. In the meantime prepare one 
pint of ripe strawberries, wash and 
drain well, add one-fourth to one- 
half cup of honey, and let stand in 
warm place to sweeten. Serve the 
rice in sauce dishes with the straw- 
berries over it and with cream or 
whipped cream, honey sweetened. 

June Salad—Mix lightly two cups 
halved strawberries and one and one- 
half cups cubed cooked pineapple. 
On the serving plate arrange a layer 
of lettuce leaves, upon which heap 
the pineapple-strawberry mixture, 
and surround with a ring of slice 
bananas. Pour the salad dressing 
given below over it and garnish wit! 
a little whipped cream sweetene 
with honey. 

Honey Fruit Salad Dressing- 
Combine in the order given one-ha! 
cup olive oil, three tablespoons 
honey, two tablespoons lemon jui 
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nd a pinch of salt. Beat until thor- 
ughly blended. Chill. Excellent 
or any salad where olive oil is pre- 
erred. 

Strawberry Sandwiches—If you 
re hostess for an afternoon affair 
his month, your guests will be de- 
ighted with strawberry sandwiches. 
Butter thin slices of honey rye or 
honey water bread (see American 
Bee Journal, April, 1929, page 172); 
put together with a filling made of 
halved strawberries combined with a 


little cream cheese and sweetened 
with honey. These sandwiches are 
delicious. 


Strawberry Delight—Wash, stem, 
and crush slightly one quart of ripe 
strawberries. Add one-half cup of 
honey and one-fourth pound of quar- 
tered marshmallows. Let stand an 
hour to chill and blend. Serve in 
individual sherbets with a garnishing 
of whipped cream and honey. 

Honey - Strawberry - Grapefruit 
Salad—Peel and section two grape- 
fruit; remove all skin. Place sec- 
tions in honey for one-half hour. 
Then carefully split and arrange four 
on each serving plate on a bed of 
lettuce. Alternate the grapefruit 
with fine, large strawberries, and 
serve with a mayonnaise made of 
whipped cream, honey sweetened, to 
which you have added two table- 
spoons of the grapefruit juice. 


Meetings and Events 


Hilker Appointed Bee Inspector 

Fred C. Hilker, of Boulder, Colo- 
rado, was reappointed county bee 
inspector for a two-year term, by the 
board of county commissioners. 

a. B. D. 
San Luis Valley Beekeepers Organize 

The San Luis Valley Beekeepers’ 
Association, La Jara, Colorado, has 
been organized with E. H. Wadleigh, 
La Jara, president; F. G. Rauchfuss, 
La Jara, vice-president, and Mrs. 
Alice Lampe, of Alamosa, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The season lasts only a short time 
in the valley, but the high price of 
alfalfa hay causes the farmers to 
plant large crops of alfalfa, and the 
bees find excellent picking from the 
myriad of blossoms. J. B. D. 


Pammel’s Bulletin to Be Published 

Mention has appeared in these 
columns in times past of the monu- 
mental work on “Honey Plants of 
lowa,” being prepared by Dr. L. H. 
Pammel. JIowa beekeepers will be 
interested to know that the Legisla- 
recently made provision for its 
publication and that its completion 
may be expected some time next 


lowa beekeepers with notes of in- 
terest concerning any honey plant 
(Continued on page 308) 
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Better Bred Italian Queens 
SPECIAL .45 EACH 


Am making this special price to introduce more of my queens. 
Two pound package with queen $2.45 
Each additional pound of bees 1.00 


There has here 


CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Alabama 


A. L. Webb, Prop. 
& J 


never been disease known 

















| At Last!---A Real Automatic 
Four-Frame Extractor 


It is a plea 


we Sur ! " 
matic Four-Frame Extractor and some of these are now going through 
our factory on product cher 

The same high rade mater! k ed wo n nship extreme 0 
rigid comb-pocket iutomatic handle release nd other featu which 
make our Superior Two-Frame Reversible the 1cce that i i a 
also built into the Automatic Four-Frame Revs ible It has been } 
through the hardest p< ible test nd we know that vou, too, wi I 
highly pleased by its efficient performa 


Being the largest manufacturers of extractors, our 


production permits us 
to offer this extractor 


to you at a substantial saving in price under any 


others on the market. There are none better made. Sold on our money 
back guarantee. 

Makers also f Back-I I ne l k-] l'wo-Fran Ex 
tractors Supe Iw I I ble I Capping I ractor 
Baskets n I I m-Heated Lincapping 


THE STANDARD CHURN COMPANY 
WAPAKONETA, OHIO 


For 57 years building hone t goods and giving fair juare, honest treatmer 


Dealers and Beekeepers, write for full details and special low prices. 


in _ J 
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GUS DITTMER COMPANY SPECIALTIES 


Working your Wax into foundation for you for cash, 
and Dittmer’s Non-Sag Brood Foundation 














Our Non-Sag Brood Foundation has given absolute satisfaction the past season. 
Not one word of fault, but any number of commendation Our foundation business 
doubled last season, and we are ready to book your orders now. Write us for samples 
and prices for early orders, which will in all cases be as satisfactory as the quality 
of our foundation. We furnish a ful! line of hives, sections, and all other supplies. 


GUS DITTMER COMPANY, Augusta, Wis. 





—— 


= 7) 
QUEENS --- YANCEY HUSTLERS 


Beautiful Three-band Italians. 











Record Honey-makers 


Untested, 75¢c each; $8.00 per dozen; $75.00 per hundred 
Tested, $1.25 each; $12.00 per dozen 
Only one grade shipped—Select. Every queen guaranteed to please 
you, Reduced prices on package bees 
CANEY VALLEY APIARIES, Bay City. Texas 
Yancey Bros., Owners 
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TO SERVE 
YOU WELL 


ONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. now has 28 fac- 
C tories and 22 sales offices situated at strategic points 
throughout the country. 

At your disposal are Continental’s thoroughly equipped 
research and development laboratories, constantly devising 
better packages, and better methods of preserving all prod- 
ucts, and in many other ways rendering unusual service 
to our customers. 

Continental is large in resources — in personnel—in 
factories and equipment — but not too large to faithfully 
carry out the “Continental Idea” of close personal super- 
vision of each inquiry and each order and bringing to 
our customers, present and prospective, a wealth of experi- 
ence, together with the Continental ability to render 
excellent service. 

You will be interested in knowing every “Key Man”, 
as well as a majority of Continental’s employees are stock- 
holders. As partners in the business, they all have a 
deep interest and pride in Continental’s success. They 
have the will, experience and equipment to produce the 
utmost in quality of products and in service with all that 


this implies. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INc. 


COAST TO COAST 


**It’s Better Packed in Tin’’ 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by 


For our June report we asked reporters to answer the 
following questions: 
1. Is moisture sufficient for nectar flow 
2. Are bees in normal condition? 
3. What are the prospects generally? 
4. If you have had honeyflows, how do 
with 1928? 
MOISTURE CONDITIONS 


The universal condition of plenty of rainfall seems to 
predominate over the entire section east of the Missis- 
sippi River. In fact most reporters state that there has 
been too much rain entirely and that bees were prevented 
from getting out. However, this is not an unsatisfactory 
sign for the future. 

Some exceptions are southern Florida, in which con- 
ditions are too dry. In Minnesota and parts of Wisconsin 
the rainfall has perhaps not been up to expectations. 

In the section west of the Mississippi River, southern 
Texas is too dry and both Arizona and New Mexico are 
complaining of dry conditions. The entire state of Cali- 
fornia has also not had sufficient rainfall, and as a con- 
sequence honey plants are not in satisfactory condition. 
In the intermountain area perhaps moisture conditions 
have been normal, but as there does not seem to be an 
excess of snow there may be perhaps a shortage for 
irrigation later on. 

CONDITION OF BEES 

As stated in our previous report, the loss of bees this 
year has been in excess considerably of a year ago. This 
is especially true in the east and central west sections 
as referred to the beekeeper who did not pack carefully 
and put his bees in proper winter quarters. 

In the Southeast, conditions have been normal and 
the condition of bees is very satisfactory. In the north- 
ern areas the bees came out in satisfactory condition, 
have built up very fast, and in many sections we have 
swarming on the slightest provocation. Reports from 
Tennessee are that bees are swarming with the beginning 
of white clover bloom and prospects excellent. 

In the intermountain territory there has been exces- 
sive losses of bees, and this extends even to some of the 
more experienced beekeepers. Authentic reports would 
lead us to believe that the losses have run from 30 to 50 
per cent and that the condition of bees at present is not 
much over 75 per cent of normal, with a great deal of 
loss to be made up. 

The same situation to a less extent is true of the 
Pacific Coast states, especially California, where condi- 
tions have been bad all through the spring, and the con- 
dition of bees is now only approaching normal with the 
orange flow, which has just been harvested. Part of 
California has been so cold that bees are far from nor- 
mal. Conditions are the same in Texas and along the 
coast. 

Our idea would be that, of all sections, conditions 


approached nearer normal in the Southeast and the East 
and central West. 


HONEY PROSPECTS 


The East and central West seem to be in for a big 
white clover flow this year. At least the advanced con- 
dit ms would so indicate if climatic conditions are favor- 
able at the time the clover is in bloom. There is ample 
moisture everywhere for the honeyflow, and it only 
remains for proper conditions during the time the plants 
are in bloom to assure at least a desirable crop. 

In the Atlantic Coast states conditions are very favor- 
able and tulip and sourwood both are fine. Tulip has 
beer, prevented from an excessive yield by inclement 


needs? 


they compare 


M. G. Dadant 
weather at times. However, the yield has been satis- 
factory. In the Southeast prospects are favorable in 


Georgia, but have been cut down by floods and unfavor- 
able weather. Prospects are unfavorable in Florida and 
not up to normal in Alabama and Mississippi, nor in 
Louisiana. 

East Texas looks good; south Texas may be normal by 
catching up on the late flows. In the plains states pros- 
pects are above normal. Arizona and New Mexico can 
hardly have as much as last year, and it will hurry the 
California situation to make up for the shortage of 
orange flow by additional quantity of sage and other 
crops. Northern California especially looks like it would 
not come up to 1928. 

In the intermountain territory much remains to be 
seen. Conditions are just coming out of dormant and, 
with bees in such unfavorable conditions and with such 
losses, require intensive work on the part of beekeepers 
to get in condition for the honeyflows, which, however, 
are late and which may help in alleviating the condition. 


HONEYFLOWS 


In the north half of the country, of course, it has been 
too early to report any honeyflow. The fruit bloom was 


badly interfered with by cool and wet weather, and 
dandelion has been undergoing the same experience, 
although some few sections report a magnificent flow 
from dandelion alone. 


The tulip flow in Virginia and the Carolinas has been 
satisfactory, but not as large as it might have been had 
the weather conditions been right. Sourwood 
be coming on and conditions are above normal. In 
Georgia the flow has been heavy, but interfered with 
also by rain, but it will probably be in excess of last 
year. Florida, in the central and southern part, has had 
very little flow, and the Appalachicola region has been 
interfered with by heavy floods and too much rain. The 
same conditions exist pretty well throughout the whole 
South. In New Mexico and Arizona the early flows have 
hardly been the counterpart of 1928, and in southern 
California the orange flow was very late and was not 
perhaps in excess of 60 per cent of 1928. All in all, the 
early flows have not been as satisfactory as a year ago 
and chiefly because of inclement, cool weather and too 
much rainfall. 


seems to 


SUMMARY 


Summarizing the whole situation as to prospects ahead, 
it appears as though the Southeast could hardly equal 
the amount of honey gathered last year. Texas may have 
favorable conditions from now on and may exceed the 
1928 crop. Arizona and New Mexico will hardly equal 
it, and it will take a universal reform for California and 
Washington and Oregon to have as much honey as in 
1928. 

In the intermountain territory the results in honey are 
problematical. Judging it from afar, we would hardly 
anticipate as much honey as last year, except perhaps in 
Wyoming and Montana and eastern Colorado. 

The plains states, including the Dakotas, are in excel- 
lent shape, South Dakota especially reporting conditions 
above normal. In North Dakota bees are in desirable 
condition, but there seems to be quite a plowing up of 
sweet clover acreage and some beekeepers are consider- 
ing the necessity of moving to heavier fields. 

It is in the central West and East that the conditions 
look extremely propitious. We have seldom recalled a 
year where the conditions were so universally desirable 
as they are now. New York especially is highly enthu- 
siastic over the prospects in spite of the fact that the 
winter and spring have not been favorable. Of course, 
the conditions which we have had of excessive rain and 
cool weather have meant feeding generally throughout 
the whole area. 

All in all, we would infer that crop conditions are not 
above normal in any sections except the East, central 
West, and perhaps the Virginias and Carolinas. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the prospects in these areas 
will be carried into fulfillment. 
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This Is Your Market Place 


—where you may buy, sell or exchange at 
moderate cost — only 7 cents a word. Count 
each word of your message, including name 
and address. Our advertisers tell us: “IT 
PAYS.” Send your ad for the very next 
issue now to reach us by the 15th. Terms: 
Send remittance with copy and order. Mini- 
mum ad ten words. 











Will sell your Honey, Flowers, Poultry, Fruit, Pets (as rabbits, etc.) and more... . Is your ad here? 


As a measure of precaution to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 








“AN BEE JOURNAL Jun 


Classified Ads That PAY 


Only 


To 


a word 








You Sell Quicker by Telling More 


Ads as small as ten words, costing only 70c, 
are accepted here, but our regular advertisers 
have demonstrated that it pays to tell more. 
Use enough words to thoroughly describe 
your offering and you'll sell quicker. Address 
all orders or inquiries to the Classified Adver- 
tising Department of the American Bee 
Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 








Advertisements of used bee- Copy for this department must reach us not 


later than the fifteenth of each month pre- 





‘To save time, please send the name of your keepin equipment or of bees ceding date of issue. If intended for clas- 
bank and other references with your copy. sified department, it should be so stated 
on combs must be ace ‘ompanie ~d ies Gicastanenent te enn. 
by a certificate of inspection 
BEES AND QUEENS : an ; ved 3 — 
EES Q Ss from an authorized inspector. THAGARD'S ITALIAN QUEENS — Bred 
FOR SALE—lItalian bees and queens, 75c from breeders direct from Italy. Un- 





each, $8.00 per dozen. One pound of bees 
with queen, $2.10; two pounds with queen, 


$3.90. All charges paid to your postoffice. ‘ ., : “e 
Write for prices on larger orders. Graydon ec me ba a ‘aie ain eiatos 
Bros., Route 4, Greenville, Ala. acid aznoun, a. 


SMITH’S 


BRIGHT 


QUEENS—Backed 
back guarantee at 50c each. 


tested: One, $1.00; six, $4.50; twelve 


a money $7.20. V. R. Thagard Co., Greenville, A 
The best - sieapeensinnsannsliitadeecdaail iain 





B. Smith JUNE TO SEPT. 30, 1929—Choice golden 
Italian queens, 70c mail. It pays to re- 
— - queen with good, young queens for produc- 


MY famous leather-colored Italian queen- three-banded Italian queens ~the tion. They are gentle and easy to hand! 
Loan Sune 10 and after, 61.00, or siz. for kind that pleases everyone. One, 0c; Golden queens at Victor Prevot Apiary 

$5.00.. J. W Romberger, 3113 Locust St., 12 lots, each; 50, 60c 100, 55¢ Mansura, La. 

Se Secan, he each. Health certificate. Safe arrival. Sat- . ee nn — aE 

cohasiihe a ; isfaction guaranteed. Taylor Apiaries, Lu- GOLDEN Italian queens producing beauti- 

wise snctraeeat ‘ > STICCESSFU verne, Ala. ful bees, yellow to tip. Untested, $1.00; 

SS SS + Ma gga are Ng - ameter neet select untested, $1.50; tested, $2.00. Healt b 

aepee that young queens of good quality are SERVICEABLE, money worth Italian queens. certificate. Safe arrival guaranteed. H. G 


J . Select 
essential for better wintering and good 


dozen; $5 


untested, $1.00 each; 
50.00 per hundred. 





$9.00 per Karns, Victoria, Va. 
Circular free. 











honey crops. R. V. Stearns, Brady, Texas. REACROFT selected Italian queens: One 
: ro - 90c; ten $8.50. Quantity prices on appli- 
a and good beekeeping are in GOLDEN Italian queens for sale. Only one cation. Satisfaction guaranteed. George H 
sis teataimmaiaiain grade, select. Safe arrival satisfac- Rea, Reynoldsville, Pa. 
ree oe thing else like Cutts’ queens tion guaranteed. Untested: 75e;: six, - —— 
—, nd Matinet peng il ; i and <p $4.50; twelve, $8.00. Satisfied customers for GOLDEN ITALIAN queens, producing gold- 

hey are GIStINCLIVE ws _ thirty years. Your order will be appreciated. en bees; very gentle, good honey gath- 
a - — De . ». A. Simmons Apairie s, Greenville, Ala. erers. State inspected. Tested, $1.50; select 
1 hey are oe big help for better crop and time tested, $2.50. Untested, $1.00; six for 
igger pronts. CAUCASIANS- U nenuniied heen producers; $5.40; twelve or more, 80c each. After 

. 7 do not swarm readily; very prolific and June 30, 10c less each on untested, 25c¢ k 

“ ste ‘+: twelve for $9.00. Tested, : ; , “ st 
oe on “ag Thee Sa eie —_ gentle. Northern bred queens now ready. each on tested and select tested. D. r. 
li t, dae atnen pg on upon request Untested : to 10, $1.50; 11 25; $1.35; Gaster, R. 2, Randleman, N. C 
ist, also | s ant 8, pica 26 to 50, $1.25; 51 up, $1.15. A. Bird, — > i ——— 
Safe arrival and ee a : uaranteed. Odebott. tows. QU EEN is AND PACKAGE BEES—Prices 
Health certificate with eac shipment. i . —_e reasonable. Safe delivery. Louisiana 

5 FOR SALE—Some fine ehinn Southern Bee Farm, Baton Rouge, La. 
7 s . I y sry, Ala. - 
J. M. Cutts & Sons, R. 1, Montgomery, Ala queens, untested, $1.00 each. Ready to Rasesseeetarencena ae : 
apg RIE SI n mail May 20. Satisfaction guaranteed. SAME OLD PACKAG E- Two pounds ‘Ite aliar 

»AC DES ure alians w 4 “ph . 
pcr ng wa" aaa 33.25 agg “Insp spec tion J. F. Michael, R. 1, Winchester, Ind. bees, two combs (Hoffman frames), young 
certificate. The Alexandria "ha irie “In RG er eer Italian soll laying, to ee ge" old 
the Heart of Louisiana,’’ 1415 Sixth street PACKAGE BEES—( hardy “northern, price—six dollars per single package. Same 
Atexendvia, La. i : , Write for reduced, bargain prices. Van’s old terms—one-fifth down to book order 


GOLDEN ITALIAN queens of highest quali- 

ty and most careful breeding. Producing 
large, hustling bees, very gentle and beau- 
tiful. Yellow to the tip. My queens are 
from a proven honey producing strain. Se- 
lect untested, $1.00 each; 6 to 12, 90c each; IF 
12 or more, 80c each; 100 for $70.00. Select good 
tested, $2.50 each. Safe arrival and satis- honk ot 
faction guaranteed. Try my goldens; they ae 
will please you. W. C. Wright, Holt, Mo. $5 


tisement 


THREE-BANDED Italian bees and queens, oe = 

ready June 1. Highest grade untested aire 
queens, $1.00 each; six, $5.00; twelve, 
$9.00; fifty, $35.00. Two-pound package 
with queen, $4.00 each. Three-frame nuclei 
with queen, $5.00. Full colonies. I guaran- 
tee safe arrival anywhere, no disease, and 
a square deal to all. Nineteen years in the 
game. A. E. Crandall, Berlin, Conn. 


first. 
ce808. 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS—Producing G GOL DEN 


Honey Farms, Hebron, Ind. 


May delivery, f. o. b. Same old Jes Dalton, 





“SHE-SUITS-ME” 
six, $4.00. 


Norwit ichtow n, 


* you want bees that 
honey gatherers and 
strain of golden 
Prices. Untested, 
to forty-nine, 80 
75 cents each. 

Health certificate, 
satisfaction. 
Randleman, 


please you. 
50; twelve 


Italian queens. 


St. Francisville, La. 
One 80c; 





Send for circular. See adver- RRIGHT Italian queens, ones that are guar- 
January issue. Latham, anteed to please you or your money re- 
Conn. funded. Untested, any number, 75c each 
— — Safe arrival guaranteed. Honoraville Bee 

are gentle to handle, Company, Honoraville, Ala. 


safe arrival and 





beautiful to os 
Italians will LISTEN—If you desire to purchase high 
$1.05; six, grade Italian bees and queens, write ‘Thé 
cents. each: Carolina Bee Co. for circular and price list 
Tested, $1.50 W. O. Curtis, Manager, Graham, N. C. 








Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, R. 2, DIEMER QUEENS—Bright three-band Ital- 


N. C. 


N. 


Fairmount Apiary, 


ians, before June 15, $1.00 each; after 
June ib, 75 cents each. Mailed to you in 


SIMMONS ITALIAN QUEEN S—Ready May ™y double-barrel introducing cage. — Writé 
One, $1.00; six, 
Long distance orders | 
Get our prices on nuclei. 
L ivingston, 4 


twelve, for circular giving price of package bees 
air mail. J. F. Diemer, Liberty, Mo. 





CYPRIAN QUEENS—Untested, $1.50 each 
E. J. Vaught, 3435 Chestnut St., Oakland 





Italian queens and 


large, beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip. package bees) for 1929, 


Queens, untested, $1.25; select untested, hustling kind (the kind 


$1.50; select tested, $3.00 each. Ask for honey). 


circular for package bees. Dr. White Bee Untested, 


Co., Sandia, Texas. 100, 





passinreesnignaistncaasanaeneas frame nuclei 

CHOICE, bright Italian queens that are a queen, $4.50 each; 
pleasure to work with and you will be Safe. arrival 

proud to own. Requeen with stock that furnished. 


Satisfied 


or two-pound 


customers 
$1.00 each; 6, $5.00; 
Tested, $2.00 


‘ Calif. All shipments. by air mail starting 

the Rg about March 10. 
gets the oe 
everywhere. GOLDEN Italian queens, untested, $1.00 





$10.00; each; twelve, $9.00; six, $5.00. Breeders, 


each. Two- $5.00 to $10.00. Tested, $2.50 each. Thirty 
package with years’ a golden breeder, and they stand sec- 
ten or more, $4.00 each. ond to none. J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va 


guaranteed. Health certificate EEE —_——_—_- — 


E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS—Two-pound 





has been bred and selected in the North the aes 


past 26 years for good wintering, hustlers, PETERMAN’S select Italian 
gentle and fine color. One queen, $1.00; package bees. Queens : 
dozen, Ne * Breeders, $10.00. Emil W. 12, $10.00; 
Gutekunst, Colden, N. Y. H. Peterman, 


25, $20.00; 50 or 100, 
"Lathrop, Calif. 


package without queen, $3.00. Untested 


queens, also queen, $1.00; tested, $1.50. Add price of 
1, $1.00; 6, $5.50; queen wanted. Safe arrival after May 10. 
75 each. Birdie M. Hartle, 924 Pleasant Street, 


Reynoldsville, Pa. 
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1929 


SHOICE queens by return mail. Three- 
banded Italian queens, each, 80c; tested, 
$1.00 each. Jul. Buegeler, Alice, Texas. 





YUEENS AND BEES—lItalians, golden and 
Carniolans. Tested, $1.00; untested, 
edch. Bees, $1.00 per pound. Satisfaction 
uaranteed. C. B. Bankston, Box 65, Buf- 
alo, Texas. 





LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS— 
$2.00; after June 1, $1.00. Tested, $2.00. 
A Yates, 
15 Chapman St. Hartford, Conn. 





HIGHEST grade Italian queens: —Tested, 
$1.50; untested, 75 cents. Package bees, 
one pound,. $1.50; two pounds, $2.50; three 
pounds, $3.25. Have had no disease. State 
inspection certificate with each shipment. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 
T. L. Davis, Buffalo, Leon Co., Texas. 





THRIFTY Caucasian queens from daughters 

of Imported mothers. After April 15: 
One, $1.50; twelve, $14.00. Safe arrival. 
Tillery Bros., Greenville, Ala., R. 6, U. S. A. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Four-frame hand extractor at 

$18.00; one two-frame at $8.00. Guaran- 
teed to be in good condition. A. A. Martin, 
Mitchell, Neb. 








FOR SALE—Four-frame Root reversible ex- 
tractor, two-frame power extractor, comb 

honey supers, fences, holders, power saw, 

3%,-H.P. gasoline engine. Winkler Honey 

Co., Joliet, Ill 

FOR SALE—Two used honey pumps, size 
one inch, in good condition. W. M. Pea- 

cock, Mapleton, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Sixteen 4x5x1% section supers, 
complete, new, nailed and painted, never 
used, and 700 sections. Twenty dollars 
takes them. W. L. Smithey, Strother, Mo. 
500 drawn combs in standard 
Hoffman frames. Health certificate fur- 
nished. Benson Bee Line, Galena, Ill. 


FOR SALE—No. 1 buckwheat comb honey, 
$3.00 per case; No. 1. amber, $3.50. Six 
ease carriers. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—100 used ten-frame hives, ex- 





cluders, etc. Herbert Kietzer, Vernon 
Center, Minn. 
FIVE-GALLON used cans. Special price 
25e case of two, f. o. b. New York, until 
stock exhausted; good condition. Order 
quick to secure. Arthur H. Hoffman, Inc., 
1043 Wyckoff Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


QUEEN introducing cage, 30c; four, $1.00. 
See larger advertisement, April number, 
page 158. O. S. Rexford, Winsted, Conn. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 


WANTED—Light honey. Mail sample and 
price. Cottrell Craig Pl., Lombard, Ill. 





FOR SALE—White and alsike clover ex- 
tracted honey; 1929 crop. Prices and 
sample on request. Rockward Nusbaum, 
tox 294, Frederick, Md. 


HONEY (comb and extracted), pure maple 

yrup, maple sugar and sorghum molasses. 
Special price to quantity buyers. C. J. Mor- 
: on, 1235 Lincoln Way West, South Bend, 
nd. 





WHITE CLOVER in 2-60, 10¢ pound. Buck- 

wheat and clover blend, 2-60, 7%c. One- 
pound sample, 25c in stamps. F. W. Sum- 
merfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Best quality, lowest 
prices. D. Steengrafe, 116 Broad Street, 
New York. 








“CLOVER HONEY—Comb and _ extracted. 
Dr. E. Kohn & Sons, Grover Hill, Ohio.” 

HONEY FOR SALE—Any kind, any quan- 
tity. The John G. Paton Co., 

217 Broadway, New York. 





HONEY 


it in 





FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
any amount; light amber and white 
basswood, sweet clover, buckwheat. 
Write us what you need and ask for prices. 
A. Root Company of Chicago, 224-230 
We Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





We have 
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STURDEVANT’S CLOVER HONEY St 
Paul, Neb. Any quantity. 

WANTED—Car lots of |} Sta 1 
tity, shipping p t nd price M 

sample. Hamilton, Wallace & B ant, I 

Angeles, Calif. 

HONEY FOR SALE—AII grades, any quan- 
tity. H. & S. Honey and Wax Company, 

Inc., 265 Greenwich St., New York City. 





NEW CROP shallow frame comb honey, also 


section honey; nice white stock, securely 
packed, available for shipment now. Colo- 
rado Honey Prod. Ass’n, Denver, Colo 


HONEY FOR SALE— White and amber 
honey in 60-lb., 10-lb. and 6-lb. tins 
Write for prices. 

Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 
SHALLOW frame white comb honey and 
white extracted honey. 

The Colorado Honey 


Prod. Ass’n, 
Denver, Colo. 





FOR SALE—Northern white, extracted and 
comb honey. 
M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Our own crop white clover 


and amber fall honey in barrels and cans 
State quantity wanted and we will quote 
prices. Samples on request. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 





WANTED—Light honey. Mail sample. Van’s 
Honey Farms, Hebron, Ind 


SUPPLIES 


SEVERAL ten-frame hive with n 


€ i cove 

ers at $12.50 for five bodie $é ) for 
five, and other bargain Gerald I East 
Pleasant Plain, lowa 
TWO-FRAME, non-reversible extract $12; 

two 15-gallon honey tank $2.50 each; 
five 4x5 ection per R0c each forty 
shallow extracting frames with drawn comt 
from wired foundation, 12%c each Above 
used two seasons in first i conditior 
No disease. Satisfaction 5 ed 0. s 
Ward, Obion nr? 





FOR SALE—Foundation, bee brushes, comb 


honey cartons, feeders, nailed and painted 
bodies, bottoms, covers, and bodies, veils, 
sections, a big assortment of frames, ex- 
cluders, comb and extracting supers : 


and many other items in good, usable condi- 
tion. Reason for selling, items no longer 
listed in our catalog. Prices the lowest any- 
where for the value. You can address G. BR. 
Lewis Company, at Watertown, Wis., Al- 
bany, 4 Lynchburg, Va., Texarkana, 
Ark., or Sioux City, Iowa. 





SAGGED COMBS are result of slackened 


wires caused by wires cutting soft wood 
of frames. Use metal eyelets Per 1,000, 
60c. Handy tool for inserting eyelets, 25c 
Postage 3c per 1,000. 





Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 
FOR SALE—High quality queen mailing 
cages; also Root’ bee pplic Write 
for price Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Al- 


mont, Mich. 


BEST QUALITY 


bee supplies, attractive 
prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated cata- 
log on request We buy beeswax at a!) 
times and remit promptly. 
The Colorado Honey Producers’ Ass’n, 


Denver, Colo 
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ROBINSON’S comb f tion will please 
tk t » and he i will please the 
eepe Wax worked at lowest rates 

| R sor Mayville, Chau. Co., N. Y. 


“BEEWARE” and Dadant’s Wired Founda- 
tion for the Northwest. Catalog prices. 
I O B Fromberg, Montana. Beeswax 
wanted Write for prices. 
B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREI One gallor 





white paint with $40.00 
bee supplie at reg 


with 


ilar 
catalog price May only. Cash 
M ‘ pon today A. V. Sma 


K 


“HOME SANITARIUM” te what to do 
ind vy to do to become well and tay 

we Sec ind be convinced Sent on 

rov The Witne Bax 
if 

LEARN f: 


to find wild bee 


MAKE queen introduction 
cage by mail, 25c; 56 
Allen Latham, 


sure 
for $1.00 
Norwichtown, 


One Safin 


Conn 

GEORGE S. DEMUTH is editor-in-chief of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture Its field editor 

is E. R. Root 


This means a most carefully 
edited, able bee journal. Subscription price, 
two years for $1.00. Write for sample copy. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—We are constantly accumu- 

lating bee supplies, slightly shopworn; 
odd sized, surpluses, etc., which we desire 
to dispose of and on which we can quote 


you bargain prices Write for complete list 
of our bargain material. We can save you 
money on items you may desire from it. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ilinotes. 
HAVE YOU any Bee Journals or bee books 
published previous to 1900 you wish to 
dispose of? If so send us a list. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Il 


THE DADANT SYSTEM IN ITALIAN 


The “Dadant System of Beekeeping” is 
now published in Italian, ‘Il Systema d’Api- 
coltura Dadant.” Send orders to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal Price $1.00. 

WANTED 
WANTED—FExperienced, able-bodied man 
for extracted honey State age, experi 
ence and wages expected A. E. Schellhorn 

Huntley, Mont. 
RABBITS 
RABBITS—C}t hilla tandard and heavy 
weight; black ver fox rabbit Pedigree 

t I re ter. Write your want 

H. ¢ I € I rw er, Wi 
’ 
MOTT’S NORTHERN BRED ITALIAN QUEENS 

Reared 350 feet from the postoffice. Your 
orders on the desk in 20 minutes from the 
train. Save a day in and day out by R. F. D 

lerk Sele« and guaranteed purely mated 
Why buy hybrid See list. June and May, 
$1.25: 12, $13.00 June 1, $1.00; 6, $5.75; 
1 $11.50: 4 $45.00: 100, $85.00. Select 
tested, $2.00: virgins, 50c. No disease. Safe 
lelive and atisfaction guaranteed. 

E. E. MOTT & SON, Glenwood, Mich. 





5) 





CANADIAN 


In E-V-E-R-Y TEST 


Made of pure Beeswax, Pe 


CHRYSLER’S Lock-End¢, Fnd 


, 
ore QUICKIY a 


Send for our 


Spacing 








BEEKEEPERS ] 
Chrysler’s Process Foundation 


rfect Milling and Refining 
Top Ba BROOD FRAMES are the 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON, Chatham, Ont., Canada 


the V-E-R-Y BEST 


trame made. 
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American Honey Institute 


(Continued from page 277) 
who were delighted with the 
appropriate suggestion. 


most 


In a letter to the Institute, Mr. 
R. W. Knox, of the Food Educa- 
tional Bureau, says: ‘‘We are very 


glad to cooperate with you, and our 
educational workers are using honey 
in various recipes. They get in di- 
rect contact with many women and 
school children and in that way can 
give out good recipe suggestions.” 
The Institute Grows 

The American Honey Institute en- 
ters its second year confident of its 
ability to do its work of creating 
interest in the larger use of honey. 
Malitta D. Fischer, long associated 
with the industry as assistant to Pro- 
fessor Wilson at the University of 
Wisconsin, has moved with her family 
to Indianapolis, where she has joined 
the staff of the American Honey 
Institute. She will prepare and send 
to the editors of the home depart- 
ments of journals and newspapers 
new recipes and uses for honey; she 
will write honey articles for maga- 
zines; prepare exhibits for conven- 
tions of food manufacturers, teach- 
ers, health workers and home makers; 
devise new formulas for cake bakers 
and confectioners; train demonstra- 
tors and salesmen, and will carry the 
work of the Institute wherever it 
may be helpful. 


Laboratories for Honey Research 


No large increase in the use of 
honey is possible unless there is a 


sound understanding of its value in 
nutrition and of its adaptability as a 
sweetening and flavoring agent in the 
preparation of special products. The 
Institute has realized the need of a 
laboratory service which gives special 
attention to the problems brought 
to it. 

Arrangements have therefore been 
made by which the services of the 
Commercial Laboratories will be 
available to the Institute. These 
laboratories, established years ago by 
Dr. Barnard, when he was state food 
commissioner, have again been ac- 
quired by him and will be operated 
under the direction of his son, T. 
Harvie Barnard. Mr. Barnard is a 
graduate of Northwestern University 
and the University of Minnesota and 
has for a number of years been con- 
nected with the milling and baking 
industry. 

Honey in the Packing House 

Honey-cured ham is no new temp- 
tation to hungry people. Honey was 
used to preserve and improve meats 
thousands of years before artificial 
refrigeration was called upon to hold 
the food supply in condition. It has 
always been recognized as a_ safe 
preserving agent, but not until these 
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modern days has its true antiseptic 
value been determined. 

With the development of methods 
for keeping perishable foods in the 
warehouses and in the kitchen, it has 
become unnecessary to use honey to 
preserve meats, and now its use in 
the curing of hams, bacon, tongue, 
and other fine products is due to the 
superior quality in taste, flavor, and 
tenderness developed by honey. 
When the appetite appeal of honey- 
cured brands is added to the above 
quality, their value is increased both 
to the packer and the consumer. 

Fred W. Muth, of Cincinnati, has 
sent the Institute samples of beef 
tongues cured in honey. They are 
certainly a joy to the lover of fine 
foods. At Toledo, Ohio, the Home 
Packing Company produces White 
Honey Brand Hams, which rank high 
in the list of meat delicacies. 

In writing about these hams, the 
management of the company says: 
“We have been using honey in our 
curing formula for some time and 
are satisfied we get a flavor far su- 
perior to any cure which does not 
contain honey.” 

These are only two examples of 
the use of honey in curing meats. 
Honey producers and dealers will do 
their industry a service by bringing 
the names of all brands of honey- 
cured meats to the attention of this 
Institute. 


Meetings and Events 


(Continued from page 303) 


common to this region should com- 
municate with Dr. Pammel at Ames, 
as it is important that he be given 
the fullest possible cooperation in 
securing information of value to the 
bee men. 


Miss Ruth Suckow Honored 

Miss Ruth Suckow, owner and 
manager of the Orchard Apiary at 
Earlville, lowa, was the subject for 
mention by the editor of 
Harpers’ Monthly Magazine for April. 
It is narrated that as a contributor 
to that magazine her stories are true 
to the rural life of her state. 

2. &B.. D. 


special 





June 


Crisco Advertises Honey 

The Crisco people use the Denver 
newspapers to advertise the value cf 
honey. It is so seldom that we sc 
honey extolled in a newspaper, w 
are so much pleased with the adver- 
tisement that we pass it along 
that others may see just what othe 
think of honey, and what we should 
think of it and boost its sale. Th 
recipe is credited to a cooking ex- 
pert: 

Honey Bran 
Muffins 
(Mixing time: 10 minutes) 

Nature’s oldest and purest sweet 
honey—joins two other natural foods 
—fruit and whole wheat—in the 
quick muffins. And Crisco, the sweet- 
est, freshest-flavored shortening you 
could possibly imagine, lends its 
freshness and pure flavor to the en- 
semble. 


4 tablespoons me!t- % cup bread flour 
ed Crisco cups bran 

1 egg, beaten l, teaspoon soda 

1%, cup honey 1, teaspoon salt 

1144 cups thick sour 1 teaspoon baking 
milk powder 

1 cup whole wheat % cup raisins or 
flour chopped dates 
Light and set oven at 375° F. (me- 

dium oven). Melt sufficient Crisco 


for recipe and to brush into muffin 
tins. Beat the egg, stir in the honey 
and sour milk. Sift the two kinds of 
flour with soda, salt and baking pow- 
der, mix with the bran and stir int: 
the first mixture. Add raisins and 
melted Crisco and beat well. Fill 
Criscoed muffin tins half full with 
batter. Bake in medium oven (375 
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THREE-BANDED ITALIAN BEES 


2 Ib. Package with Queen $4.25 
1 Untested Queen . . . 1.00 
1 Tested Queen ; 1.50 


Discount on quantity 
Inspection Certificate with each 


LL: ALLEN, Catherine, Alabama 
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c }} 
(" SERVICEABLE, MONEY WORTH || 


ITALIAN QUEENS | 


Select untested, 
$9.00 per $50.00 





$1.00 each 


dozen, per hundred 





Circular free | 


l R. V. STEARNS, Brady, Texas 














y 





3-lb. Packages 
2-lb. Packages 


Queens 
Queens______ 


and 
and 


Italian Queens oa ie 
Caucasian Queens = 








GOLD MEDAL eackace bees 


PROMPT SERVICE AND HIGHEST QUALITY | 


If Caucasian Queens are wanted, add 25c per package extra 


VALLEY BEE AND HONEY CO., pP. 0. Box 703, WESLACO, TEXAS 


Charter Member No. 11, Texas Association of Queen Breeders and Bee Dealers | 


7 


in past years has made both you and us SUCCESSFUL 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 


1-24 25-49 50-10/ 
$4.00 $3.75 $3.5( 
3.50 3.25 3.01 
= 1.00 -85 78 
1.25 1.10 1.0( 
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F.) from 20 to 25 minutes. This 
makes 24 large muffins. I have re- 
heated these muffins when they were 
a week old and found that Crisco had 
kept them fresh and moist. 

J. B. BD. 


Wakefield President of Utah County 
Association 

J. F. Wakefield, of Provo, was 
elected president of the Utah County 
Honey Producers’ Association at the 
annual meeting of the organization 
held here recently. Vice-presidents 
from the northern, central and south- 
ern parts of the county were selected 
as follows: Lewis Christensen, of 
Lehi, Lawrence Hone of Provo, and 
C. E. McBeth of Payson. O. R. Baird 
was reelected secretary. 

Discussion of shipping was taken 
up at the meeting and it was decided 
that information of the subject from 
various manufacturers of the product 
would be secured for the next meet- 
ing of the organization, to be held 
in the first part of May. Some by- 
laws for the organization are being 
drafted and will be considered at that 
time. 


Four-County Beekeepers’ Institute 

Fulton and Williams counties, 
Ohio; Lenawee and Hillsdale coun- 
ties, Michigan, had a Four County 
Beekeepers’ Institute at the Consoli- 
dated High School at Fayette, Ohio, 
on April 15, which seems to have 
been very successful. 

Kelty, of Michigan; E. R. Root, of 
Medina; Mr. Krebs, apiary inspector 
of Michigan; Mr. Reese, the Ohio 
inspector; Mr. Yost, the Indiana in- 
spector; Mary Barber, from the Kel- 
logg Company of Battle Creek, and 
other local speakers were on the pro- 


gram. 
An interesting feature was the 
demonstrations of short cuts for 


handling package bees, the uses of 
honey, in addition to the talks. All 
the beekeepers and their wives and 
sweethearts brought articles made of 
honey, to be served in the pot luck 
refreshments in the mid-afternoon, 
with the Kellogg Company furnish- 
ing Kaffee Hag. 

Such a meeting as this was worthy 
of a state convention. 

D. N. Dillon, Michigan. 


Utah Honey Poster Contest 

To stimulate interest and also sales 
in honey, a popular Utah industry, a 
Utah Honey Poster Contest is being 
conducted in Salt Lake City among 
the school children. 

This year, in addition to awarding 
$40 first prize for the honey poster, 
the University of Utah is offering a 
one-year scholarship in case a senior 
Student wins the prize. Other cash 
prizes are oeing awarded. 

Bee men report that this honev 
Poster contest reacts favorably upon 
honey sales. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Continental Can Company, Inc., Ac- 
quires McDonald Machine Com- 
pany of Chicago 

Announcement is made by the 
Continental Can Company, Inc., of 
the acquisition of the McDonald Ma- 
chine Company of Chicago, Illinois, 
manufacturers of ma- 
chinery. 

The McDonald Machine Company, 


can-making 


309 


the 
has 


thirds of 
Business 


total sales in 1928., 
increased rapidly in 
recent years, 1928 sales being more 
than 60 per cent ahead of sales in 
1924. The present plant was erected 
in 1920 and is one of the most mod- 
ern and efficient of its kind in the 
country, with ample space for expan- 
sion of facilities as needed. 

This acquisition further rounds out 


an 


established in 1903, is one of the the business of the Continental C 
leading manufacturers in its line, Company, Inc., and in conjunction 
supplying both domestic and foreign with present properties owned by the 
users. company, provides it with facilities 

Sales of the company in the first for manufacturing a complete line of 
quarter of 1929 were about two- can-making machinery. 
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A Thoroughly Reliable 


$18.50 


This very excellent extractor is our No. 


Frame 
Extractor 





54 Four-frame Novice non 
reversible 


extractor, long sold by us. To the many true and tried 

features of this good extractor we have now added that of our new 
comb-fitting electrically-welded pockets. With these pockets fewer 
combs are broken than with any other ex- 

tractor. It is strong and staunch, but light 

enough to meet especially the needs of bee- 

keepers who want a light but thoroughly 

efficient machine that can easily be carried 


from yard to yard. 
Its High Points of Excellence 


Staunchly Made in Every Part. 

Easiest Running 4-frame Extractor Made. 

Ball-bearing. 

Form-Fitting Pockets (Patent Applied For) 
Prevent Comb Breaking. 


Does Twice the Work of a Two-frame in 
Same Time. 


Gets All the Available Honey. 


4-Frame Novice, $18.50 


The Two-Frame Novice 


For the beginner or back-lot beekeeper, the 
Two-frame Novice extractor meets every re- 
quirement. It is the lightest and strongest good 


extractor ever built. Has only two moving parts, 
is ball-bearing, runs so easily that a child can 
turn it. Can be carried without effort 
hand. Will handle 60 combs an hour 


all the available honey. 


Price $13.95 


The A. I. Root Company 


Medina, Ohio 


by one 


and get 





2-Frame Novice, $13.95 
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i ? QUEENS 50c EACH 
Need Bee Supplies? ANY NUMBER 
Our new 1929 bee supply 
catalog is ready. 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 
2 7 
Quality---Service--- 
Satisfacti 
Our warehouse is filled with Leahy’s . . 
a ; ua 
Standard Bee Supplies. All cut from Q lity Bred, Untested Italian Queens 
selected white pine lumber. (Cypress Now Only 50c each, Any Number 
bottom boards.) Our business is to ee ee ee 
see that your order 1S taken care of Every queen guaranteed to be satisfactory or money 
‘ . F back. These queens are reared from our best select 
promptly. Every article is guaranteed breeders and are good, uniform size. No culls shipped 
Place your orders now for queens. You cannot buy bet- 
to please you. ter. We are prepared to give you service. 
Send your orders and inquiries to us PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEENS 
Two-pound, $3.00 each; ten or more, $2.75 each. Three- 
pound size $1.00 each more. These packages are ideal 
for late increase. Prompt shipments assured Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. 
os Peary Comeny YORK BEE COMPANY 
414-416 South 11th Street 
(H. F. YORK, Owner) 
A, ~ 7) 
(7 ) 
Pure Three Banded ltalians Comb honey shipping cases, glass front, 
: hold 24 sections 414x1%, fibre lined, 

Can still supply some package bees if your locality - . cK 
affords summer or early fall honeyflows. However, the ) 50 for $14.75 
package rush is over and we have again enlarged on our Five-pound pails, per hundred 6.40 
queen yards to adequately care for the queen trade @ tel inn bw 23 } - 1 

Why the necessary continuous expansion here? Highly special prices Dy le thousant 
satisfactory Bees, Queens, and Service must be the an- One-pound fluted jars with lacquer caps, 
swer. Our standard for everything in our line is high; ° fbre reshipping cases er gross 5 00 
which does not mean that we are satisfied, but hope to In hbre reshipping Cases, pe g = 
still improve, and, by combining our experience with Frame-nailing device, saves time; $1.50 
volume, to keep giving the greatest bee and queen values value .90 
possible. 

You will always find us in line (when you compare Eight-inch uncapping knife 1.15 
prices), quality and service considered. QUALITY plus : 

SERVICE by Jensen means SATISFACTION Quinby depth frames, per hundred 5.00 
Re ao rec for . a eel: 9 —— P 

Remainder of season prices as follows: Fixtures for 4x5 supers at 20 per cent off. 
2-lb. packages with select untested queens, $2.75 1 or We carry carload quantity Bee Supplies, 
3-lb. packages with select untested queens, $3.65 100 manufactured by the leading manufacturers in 

QUEENS—Untested, 1 or 1,000, 50¢ each. the country. 
Tested (3 to 6 months old), $1.00 each. CATALOG FREE 
Breeders, $5.00 to $7.50. 7 " 
We guarantee: Pure mating of all queens, arrival in ae 
good condition, and satisfaction St L s A s S | C 
tba . Louis Apiary Supply Company 
JENSEN’S APIARIES 420 Commercial Buildin 
CRAWFORD, MISSISSIPPI ST. LOUIS, MO. 
\ J NW J 
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